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The Connoisseur 


who demands smart appear- 
ance, and the experienced 
motorist who desires chassis 
efficiency, have their ideals in 
the present 30 h.p. six-cylinder 
Sheffield-Simplex chassis. 
Write for Illustrated List of 
complete cars, with beautiful 
bodies by Vauden - Plas, or 
better still, arrange a trial. 





30 H.P. 6-CYLINDER CHASSIS. STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT INCLUDES U.S. L. ELECTRIC SELF- 
STARTER AND LIGHTER, ALL LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
HORN, SPEEDOMETER CLOCK, COMPLETE 


SCUTTLE DASH, WITH ALL INSTRUMENTS, 


£8 8. TAX. 











“The highest point to which motor design 
has yet attained.”’ 
The “ TIMES,” 8/1/13 





Both are free. 








Sheffield-Simplex Motor 
Works, Ltd. 


20, CONDUIT STREET, 





j » ee 20d id 
| . LONDON, Ww. — 
| @ Works; Tinsley, Sheffield a 


ALL ALLIANCE! 
|ASSURANGE COMPANY, 





LIMITED. 
Haad Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ASSETS eExceeD £23,500,000. 





Chairman: 
1 The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 





Business transacted by the Company :— 


(1) LIFE WSURANCE, with and without Profits, 
with special provisions for the payment of 
Estate Duties. 


(2) FIRE INSURANGE of every description. 

(3) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, 
Interest and Profit (consequent upon Fire 
damage to property. 

MARINE INSURANCE. 

BURGLARY, THEFT and PLATE GLASS IN- 
SURANCE. 

AGCIDENT, 1 PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
Motor Car and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 


also 
Applications for Agencies are entertained, and 
Prospectuses with other papers may be had on 


written or personal application. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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Notes of the Week 


E note that Mr. George Cave, the Member 
for the Kingston Division of Surrey, ven- 
\ \ tured the opinion that the closing sentences 
of Mr. Churchill’s speech could not have been uttered 
without some authority derived from his colleagues; 
we refer to that passage in which the right honourable 
gentleman dilated on the effect of civil war as it would 
aflect the position of this country abroad in relation 
to its legitimate influence and obligations, and coupled 
his remarks with a suggested policy for settlement. 
Mr. Churchill at length realises that, in a State interne- 
cine struggle, the high mission of this country in 
external affairs would be thought to.be in abeyance, 
and the balance of Europe be deranged. These words 
of the first Lord were spoken on April 28, after the 
failure of the plot in which he took so prominent a 
part to bring about the situation the dangers of which 
he is now able to perceive. We are not in receipt of 
£5,000 a year, nor are we generally credited with 
statesmanship of unheard-of ability; but we make no 
apology for reproducing an opinion which we pub- 
lished in THE ACADEMY of March 21, the truth of 
which the Minister at length recognises :— 

An internal question of the utmost gravity is por- 
trayed ; a question which, if it is not treated with the 
finest attributes of statesmanship, will reduce the 
authority of Great Britain to a negligible quantity in 
the estimation of European Powers. The film—to use 
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the hateful jargon of the picture theatre—shows Ire- 
land. At once all sense of proportion, all dictates of 
responsible guidance, are cast to the winds. What 
is the use of the big fleet, of what essential value is 
the weight of authority which Sir Edward Grey has 
secured for the country in the realm of international 
policy, when out of sheer obstinacy and suicidal 
fatuity those who are supposed to understand the 
science of statesmanship are prepared to provoke 
civil war? 
Mr. Asquith, who may be acquitted of the extra- 
ordinary levity of other Ministers, but may share with 
the late Lord Hartington the sobriquet of “Rip van 
Winkle’’ so far as his alertness and knowledge of 
current events respecting Ireland obtained until March 
25 in the present year, cannot escape criticism for 
negligence. We can sympathise entirely with the 
Prime Minister for the abominable manner in which he 
has been jockeyed by his more enterprising colleagues, 
but the nation has a right to expect and to demand 
that he will now unequivocally state whether Mr. 
Churchill was talking, as not seldom, at random, or 
whether he put forward a proposal for the settlement 
of the Ulster question which has the authority of: the 
united Cabinet behind it. 


Sir Edward Carson has beaten the Govern- 
ment at their own game. The Government 
coup against Ulster failed: Sir Edward Carson’s 
against the Government has been a complete and 
unqualified success. This gun-running business is 
wanting in no element of daring or of perfection of 
organisation. It is really very difficult to know whether 
to laugh or lament. We do not approve of gun- 
running as a general principle, less still as a practice. 
But even in legal matters circumstances alter cases. 
Here we have a Government, anxious, as there is little 
doubt the Churchili-George-Seely contingent were, to 
move ships and troops which might place the Ulster 
Covenanters at a disadvantage, if they did not actually 
provoke the disorders which would give the authorities 
an excuse for actual fighting. The plot came to 
nothing: thanks to the bungling of the triple con- 
tingent, the scruples of the Army and the fine self- 
control of Ulster, counselled by Sir Edward Carson. 
The Government having failed egregiously, the Ulster 
people give the Government the neatest of cbject- 
lessons in the way a thing should be done. To say 
that Ministers have been made to look unutterably 
foolish is to put the matter very mildly. In this game 
with Imperial cards they led trumps, and Sir Edward 
Carson held the ace up until it gave him the odd trick 
and, we venture to think, the rubber. It is very shock- 
ing, no doubt, but it is great, all the same, and we do 
not envy the man who can read the account of the affair 
without a quickening pulse. Probably it is the only 
occasion in history when such a feat has been accom- 
plished by men whose cause was loyalty. After the 
arms and ammunition had been successfully landed, 
the fleet began to play with its search-lights along the 
Irish shore. They are not the only search-lights at 
Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Austen 


work just now. 
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Chamberlain are bringing quite a number to bear on 
Mr. Asquith and his colleagues, and a pretty medley 
of intrigue, chaos, and helter-skelter they reveal. 


How are the trade unionists of Great Britain going 
to meet the appeal of the trade unionists of Belfast? 
“In the name of our common trade unionism we be- 
seech you to believe us when we affirm that the demo- 
cracy of Ulster is the soul and body of the Ulster 
movement against Home Rule.’’ Everything the 
organised workers of Belfast hold dear is menaced. 
The Government prefer loyalty to their taskmasters 
rather than loyalty to the Empire. The Labour Party 
supports them: why, is easy to understand. If there 
were anything in the talk of the solidarity of Labour, 
the document in which the trade unionists of Ulster 
set forth their case would be irresistible. It is a flat 
denial of the Radical and Socialist contention that 
opposition to Home Rule is an “aristocratic’’ plot 
engineered by the “aristocracy ’’’ of Ulster to prevent 
the people of Ireland from securing the ineffable boon 
of self-government. The working man of Ulster knows 
why a Radical Government refuses to refer the question 
to the people. He is pretty sure what the verdict of the 
people would be: he seems less sure of the verdict of 
his fellow trade unionists on this side of the Irish Sea. 
The passing of the Home Rule Bill would be a deadly 
blow to trade unionist principles in Belfast: yet we 
should not be at all surprised to learn that trade 
unionists who will upset society in Great Britain with- 
‘ out a thought will ask their fellow unionists in Ireland 
by what right they presume to override the wishes of 
the majority of the Irish people. 


“Don’t stop me: this is Mr. Churchill.’’ It was the 
plea, or the command, of the chauffeur who was to be 
_ ignominiously fined, like any ordinary driver, for ex- 
ceeding the speed limit in the Park. Nor would the 
park-keeper see that a First Lord of the Admiralty who 
_ breaks the law should be exempt from its penalties. 
Publicity is all very well, but a common police-court 
_ summons is not the sort of publicity Mr. Churchill 
seeks. Fate has not been kind to this superior person 
of late. He has hardly been a greater success at the 
Admiralty than he was at the Board of Trade or the 
Home Office. His arduous efforts to attain efficiency by 
means of self-imposed sea-trips on the Admiralty yacht 
or a warship, whenever he could be spared from White- 
hall, have not helped him much. His methods at the 
Admiralty have savoured of the autocratic self-suffi- 
ciency which made the democratic Morley a trial at the 
India Office. His proposed international naval holiday 
made him a laughing-stock outside Utopia; his policy 
has upset the Dominions; and certain navai Lords are, 
rumour says, quite absurdly opposed to some of his 
projects. His great naval demonstration in Irish waters 
was a personal fiasco; his telegrams get known; his 
» secret inquisition into the political views of his Majesty’s 
bluejackets is dragged into the light of day; the sea- 
plane in which he.takes.a.trip off Clacton breaks down. 





es 


Nothing apparently goes mght with the wouldte 
Colossus of Little England. Fate, any more than the 
park-keeper, will not permit him to set the pace: and 
an annoying world refuses to listen to the megaphone 
blast: ‘‘Don’t stop me: this is Mr. Churchill !”’ 


Thaxted Church is one of many delightful ancient 
churches in Essex. Few people know it, though more 
will doubtless know it every year now that Thaxted, 
primitive village rather than town that it is, has been 
linked up with the railway. Thaxted Church was pro 
bably intended to be the,cathedral of a city which it was 
hoped would spring up round about it. When the new 
Essex See was decided on Thaxted was mentioned as 
a possible centre of the bishop’s activities: it is, how. 
ever, out-of-the-way, and Chelmsford was fixed on. 
Thaxted Church has, as Mr. Arthur Machen said the 
other night in the Evening News, escaped damage at the 
hands of Reformers, Puritans and Restorers alike. It 
is a lovely specimen of medieval ecclesiastical architec. 
ture. But it is in a state of disrepair—not for the first 
time. Among the interesting things about the church 
which Mr. Machen does not mention are the common 
wooden chairs. Years ago they were fine oaken pews. 
They were sold to provide funds for repairs! And now 
a sum of £5,000 is wanted. The appeal is made by Sir 
T. Fowell Buxton, Sir Walter Gilbey and Lord Ray- 
leigh. Mr. Machen endorses the appeal: so do we. 
Thaxted Church is one of our old-time treasures : it must 
be preserved. 


Research, like virtue, is too often its own reward. 
It is among the scandals of civilisation that to the dis 
coverer, the inventor, and the brain worker the profits 
seldom go. Hundreds of cases might be cited, par 
ticularly in regard to scientific labours which confer 
boons on mankind. When we think how meagre is the 
recognition which, with exceptions, research brings to 
the patient worker in the laboratory, we wonder that 
men spend days and nights and years in pursuit of 
hidden mysteries, the solving of which ensures them just 
nothing. Sir Ronald Ross and certain other eminent 
men are petitioning the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to make grants on account of scientific work, especially 
medical, of admitted benefit to our common humanity. 
Put moderately, the scientific researcher who achieves 
things is at least as useful an entity as a politica 
whose only anxiety is to obey the party Whip. On 
casions the scientific researcher might even be deemed 
be of as great service as a Minister of the Crown: if? 
member is worth £400 a year and a Minister £5,000, the 
successful scientific researcher should surely be worth 
something, even though he is only concerned wit 
microbes, whilst they are concerned with votes. We 
admit the disparity. 


We are informed by the Library of Congress, Wat- 
ington, that an amendment of the Copyright Law * 
now in force providing that a deposit of one copy 
is required of works by foreign authors, instead of 
copies.as directed until recently. 
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The Silent Watch 


WRITER, lay down thy pen. Tuime’s turning wheel 

Labours its ruthless cycle in thine ear, 

Urging thy haste. The demon-spirit, Fear 

With madding frenzy spurs thy backward heel : 

And the wild flood of crazed humanity, 

Drunken with speed, vents its vibrating roar 

With thundering boom on life’s long-suffering shore. 

But hark! The movement of eternity 

O’er the chaotic clamour sounds afar, 

In distant sweetness like a singing star. 

Strike discord dumb! Let but one soothing strain 

Steal like an angel in the hour of need 

From out that music o’er thy tortured brain, 

Then trace the message that the world shall heed. 
Beyrout, Syria. E. J. GLOCKLER. 





The Late-Comer 


IF Love and I had met at early morn, 

Amid the shadows of the primrose-lane, 

Or, when broad noon was on the harvest-wain, 

Trysted and kissed, beside the ripened corn, 

I think I had not made that boon my bane, 

Nor, for my love’s sake, seen myself forsworn. 
Still, with youth’s dreams, I might have fed my brain, 
Still, through the autumn-years, my burden borne. 


Yet, as Love finds me on this twilit marge, 

I own the wiser choice of Destiny. 

’Tis Love’s best ends shall be fulfilled in me. 

It shall the narrowing world of Age enlarge, 

Stand at my side upon the dark-sailed barge, 

And tell me when we sight Eternity. 
G. M. Horr. 





On Flirtation 


A FEW suggestions, or side-lights, on the gentle 
art of flirtation recently appeared in a daily con- 
temporary. The writer was evidently an adept in his 
subject, but the impression is conveyed that the editor 
invited him to feast on a tabloid when he should have 
placed before him a sumptuous banquet of space. The 
consequence is that the writer, who appears at all events 
to have been a past master (vixi puellis nuper idoneus) 
in the arcana of his subject, only offers a few pregnant 
observations which are no doubt apt and fruitful as far 
as they go. 
_ It is an error to suppose that the range of flirtation 
8 a restricted one, or that the methods of its expression 
are limited enough to be dealt with adequately in half 
acolumn. In the ratio of the versatility of human en- 
dowments, flirtation finds various interpretations. In 
Spain, the fan is, or was, largely its medium. In 
Turkey, the yashmak fulfils the same office. In Ire- 


~ land, the lustrous blue eye has conveyed and still con- 


veys the scarcely concealed emotion. To some it is 
given to flirt with the mouth, even without the spoken 
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word, and the eloquence of the eyebrow has been testi- 
fied to by our national poet. There is, however, no 
dcubt that the acme of attraction is reached by the per- 
sonality in whom all fascinating attributes are united, 
and who appeals to the onlooker in such a way as to 
induce him or her to exclaim: ‘‘I could eat him, or her, 
and deliriously enjoy the meal.’’ Of course there is no 
suggestion of cannibalism in the remark which we have 
offered ; it merely means that there is a sympathy be- 
tween certain natures which encloses, without any overt 
demonstration, the innate genius of flirting, and per- 
haps the fatal disability to avoid it. 


The writer to whom we have referred has dealt with 
flirtation employed with the deliberate intention to 
please, and the remarks which he has made, and the 
references to which he has alluded are entirely just. He 
has referred, for instance, to the French term “ar- 
rivisme,’’ the gallant art of ‘‘getting there’; but the 
whole of his article suggests that flirtation implies 
effort, whereas in our view the only flirtation which 
will in the true sense “arrive’’ is that which in the main 
is unconscious, and merely arises from the pleasure 
which association with certain personalities induces, 
leading to a display of powers which in other conditions 
would be latent. We agree with the writer that ‘‘good 
manners are a part of morals,’”’ and that morals include 
manners ; but we like to concentrate upon the view that 
manners should be the unconscious outcome of the 
philtre which exacts response to its magic influence. 


But what after all is “flirting’’? Where does it 
begin and how does it pursue its appointed course? 
We will not inquire what is the goal to which it not 
infrequently attains. The dictionaries are dead against 
the flirt, as thus: “a pert, giddy girl, one who coquets 
for amusement’’; and again, “to act with levity or 
giddiness.’’ Of the professional coquette such a de- 
finition need not be carped at. It has been attempted, 
however, in this article to show that flirtation may be 
referable to impressions which are not reprehensible, 
because they are natural. If there were no response 
between kindred natures, the world would indeed be 
a dreary shelter. To stifle such natural expression 
would involve the constant enactment of a part—dis- 
simulation carried to an intolerable limit, a disingenu- 
ous and noxious veneer daubed over the living marble. 


In classical times we find no parallel to the un- 
natural suppression loved of dictionaries. If we pass 
over somewhat lightly Lesbia, Chloé, Delia, and 
Cynthia, we can at least concentrate on Ovid’s lovely 
idyll of Hero and Leander, and view with all sympathy 
the waves of mutual feeling true to nature which 
passed— as it were by suggestion—across the 
Hellespont. 


In the matter of flirting we confess we are on the 
side of the angels, and we hold that so far as it is the 
outcome of healthy and normal attraction it is a 
pastime which is not only delightful but which is also 
highly commendable—not least because it is wholly 
devoid of Pharisaism. 
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The Broad Arrow Mark* 


R. GEORGE IVES states in his Preface that he 

has attempted to show how offenders ought to 

be classified on rational principles in order that each 

may receive the attention proper to his condition, in 

other words, the scientific sorting-out of Society’s 

failures and their individual treatment according to 

their various and widely differing needs; but we ven- 
ture to think he has not succeeded. 

The industry shown in the compilation of the book, 
which begins with the penal methods of the Middle 
Ages and is brought right up to date, is marvellous. It 
is a résumé of all the literature on the subject, and the 
authorities quoted are over 850 in number. Mr. Ives is 
therefore entitled to the gratitude of all persons in- 
terested for having given those who wish to study the 
subject in detail an opportunity of doing so, and our 
thanks must be given to him for this industry. The 
only work that we can compare with it so far as refer- 
ences to other books are concerned is Adams’ (Head- 
master of the High School of Edinburgh) ‘‘Roman An- 
tiquities,’’ of which book we have even now some 
memories. 

The result of all this study on the part of Mr. Ives 
is, however, rather pessimistic in character. He points 
out the penal methods of the Middle Ages, the treat- 
ment of witches and the torture and violent methods 
which were adopted with regard to criminals when 
civilisation had not reached its present standpoint. He 
goes on to the period when our worst prisoners were 
banished, this in turn being succeeded by the modern 
system of penal servitude, and the silent system which 
followed. His idea is that Society has just those 
criminals that it deserves, and that with the higher 
civilisation criminals ought to be unheard of ; also that 
whenever poverty and wealth dwell side by side, crime 
is as sure and certain to evolve as are the two parts of a 
seidlitz powder to effervesce when they are mixed to- 
gether. But poverty and wealth are inevitable under 
present conditions. Even if the wealth of the world or 
of one part of it were re-distributed equally to-morrow, 
some one would be found who would take his neigh- 
bour’s portion during the night, and some equally ener- 
getic person would be floating a company in the morn- 
ing and persuading his neighbours that he could do 
much better for them as regards investments of their 
portion than they could possibly do for themselves— 
and he would succeed. 

The first recorded instance of actual crime was very 
shortly after the exit from Paradise of our ancestors 
Adam and Eve, and we do not think that however 
highly civilised people may become they will be able to 


maintain a standard of perfect uprightness. That | 


would only be an Utopia which we venture to think is 
many ages distant. To our mind, whatever the state 
of civilisation, there will always be a necessity for laws 
for the protection of the general public, and the enforce- 





* Criminals, Witches, Lunatics. By GrorceE Ives, 
M.A. (Stanley Paul and Co. tos. 6d. net.) 








ment of these laws must be by some sort of punishment, 
or prevention of the individual from repeating the crime 
against the society of which he is a member. Religion 
has nothing to do with this advanced state of civilisa. 
tion, because one finds that religion, speaking quite 
generally and without any prejudice, has always been 
conspicuous for the hardship and severity of its punish. 
ment of those who have broken its laws or so-called laws. 
In our opinion the present method of treating criminals 
is humane, and, if anything, is not severe enough. 
There is no doubt that the present prison system is in 
process of very rapid improvement with regard to per- 
sons who are punished for breaking the law by a fine, 
and by imprisonment in default of payment of that fine. 
Every possible opportunity should be given to enable a 
man who has broken a law, although he can hardly be 
said to have committed a crime, to pay that fine. 


It is a very short-sighted policy to send a man to 
prison for a minor offence, because the result 
of it is not only to ear-mark the man as a 
criminal, but to put the country to the expense 
of keeping him and to throw the maintenance of his 
wife and children also on to another department of 
the State. The practice with regard to the inflic. 
tion of this sort of punishment has been improving, 
and there is a Bill at present before the House which 
will give magistrates an even greater discretion to avoid 
putting a man under actual confinement. 

Prisons were never intended for short sentences; the 
amount of trouble and expense caused, for instance, by 
sending a man to prison for five, six or seven days is out 
of all proportion to its benefit to the community. If time 
is given for the payment of a fine, then the wife will 
take an interest in seeing that the fine is paid in order 
that she may not be deprived of the benefit of the labour 
of her husband. 

With regard to intentional criminals, that is, men 
who show that they have given up all idea of being 
honest citizens and only intend to live on their fellow- 
creatures, our idea is that the longer they are kept mn 
prison the better not only for themselves, but for the 
community at large, and their treatment under present 
conditions is exceptionally good. Prisons are well- 
ventilated, the prisoners have their religious wants sup- 
plied by clergymen of their own denominations, their 
physical health is carefully attended to in the shape of 
special treatment for tuberculous cases, and general 
ailments of all kinds in well-equipped hospitals. There 
are schools and schoolmasters for those deficient m 
education. If fit they are employed at useful work, 
comprising shoe-making, leather work, blacksmiths and 
tin-ware work, carpentry and cabinet making, out-door 
employment, and also occupation as cooks in the prison 
kitchen. Their food is good and ample; regular exer 
cise is given them under proper conditions as to weather, 
and in fact many of the present inmates of prisons have 
told us that prison life is infinitely preferable from 
every point of view to that of the modern workhouse. 
Mental cases are treated up to a certain stage by the 
prison doctors, and if on examination it is found that 
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ial treatment is required, then the prisoners are cer- 
tified and sent away for such special treatment. If they 
recover during the period for which their sentence runs 
they finish their sentence in prison; but if, on the con- 
trary, it turns out to be a chronic case, then they are 
retained for so long a period as may be necessary. 


The writer of the book has much to say with regard to 
iisanity, and states that persons who are not responsible 
for their actions should not be treated as criminals ; but 
surely it is necessary for the preservation of society at 
large that these people should be taken proper care of, 
both in their own interests and in the interests of others. 
One does not see that any hardship is inflicted on them 
by confining them in a prison. hospital, or, if a case is 
éuficiently serious, by sending them away for special 
treatment. 


_ Many of the arguments used by Mr. Ives, although 
directed against the prison system, are really directed 
against matters which should be dealt with by the State 
itself ; our concern is merely to contend that as matters 
stand the man who breaks the laws in this present year 
of Our Lord is dealt with reasonably and humanely, 
both on the part of the magistrates who try him and by 
the members of the administration who have to super- 
vise the system of his punishment. This statement, of 
course, is qualified by what we have previously said, 
that in our opinion short terms of imprisonment are a 
mistake and should be abolished. 


The author also makes a great point of the results of 
prison punishment in the shape of the difficulty that 
exists for a man to resume once moré his place in society. 
This of necessity must be a part of the punishment; 
very much, however, is done to mitigate the after effects 
by means of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies, which 
are in active operation at every prison. Substantial 
funds, contributed from individual sources, and also 
from Government grants, are applied in helping a 
prisoner to get on his feet again. He is assisted by 
grants of clothes and boots, board and lodging, stock, 
railway fares, tools, assistances in minor ways both 














| exaggeration”’: 


physical and otherwise; and young men who have only | 
been convicted perhaps once or twice are often sent to | 


sea. In addition to the ordinary Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Societies in operation at individual prisons, there 
are general societies, such as the Church Army, the 
Royal Society, Mr. Wheatley’s Mission, the Catholic 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, and the Salvation Army, who 
all work in this direction, and whose efforts one is glad 
to be able to say have not only been productive of much 





good, but the good has been recognised by the reci- 
pients of it. ) 

We welcome the addition of this book to the cur- 
rent literature on a subject which is rightly engaging a 
great and growing amount of interest, and is vital to 
the nation’s welfare. The past few years have seen 
great advances in the direction of preventing the manu- 
facture of criminals by and at the expense of the State, 
and the working of the Probation Acts under the super- 
vision of experienced officers has done more good than 
ages of imprisonment. This mode of treatment is to 
be still more extended, and it rests with an intelligent 
magistracy to work in the same direction, and thus 
diminish materially their unpaid labours. 

W. NEGUS. 





Letters to Certain Eminent Authors 


No. 4.—TO MR. H. G. WELLS 


IR,—It is perhaps due to my own limitations that, 
with all the will in the world to get a thorough 

grip of the message which I have no doubt you have for 
your contemporaries, I so far have found you the most 
elusive of propagandists. It is my misfortune that I 
cannot, like our mutual friend Seccombe, take you in 
my everyday stride and, with a quill-flourish, place 
the reading world in possession of the true inwardness 
of your personality, your philosophy, and your many 
and varied qualities as man, as thinker, and as pub- 
licist. Sometimes I am inclined to regard you as a 
Spencer, a Huxley, a Darwin, a Ricardo, and a More 
rolled into one who elects to make fiction the vehicle 
of all truth as it is revealed to keen intelligence. 
Sometimes you have seemed to me just a Jules Verne, 
anticipating in your imaginative work the great achieve- 
ments of science: at others, I have said to myself, 
“Wells is a modern Dickens, with all Dickens’ knack of 
and then, when I read your essays or 
such a letter as you recently addressed to a Labour 
daily, I feel that you are not far removed from a Shaw 
as a master of paradox. Mr. A. G. Gardiner, the 
editor of the Daily News, once said of you that, 
had your education been more formal, you would have 
“emerged a learned professor of whom the great world 
would probably have heard nothing, except once 
when he revealed his famous theory as to red seaweed 
to the British Association, and once when he died.”’ 
As it is, one may say, without fear of contradiction, 
that you have given the 50,000 people who, in your 
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view, make up the serious reading public enough | 


theories to bring notoriety to a dozen professors, at 
the same time that you have kept the novel-devouring 


section of the community edified by your stories of this | 


and other worlds. 

It has always seemed to me a matter for congratula- 
tion that you were not available at the Creation. You 
might have brought your genius to bear in the ordering 
of the universe in a way which would have been logical 
and scientific, and “mankind in the making’’ would 
have been a creature incapable of enjoying, or form- 
ing the raw material of, the romances which the foibles 
of the Almighty have provided in abundance. The 
fact is that you started to put the whole world right, 
to rearrange Cosmos, in a very haphazard—you have 
yourself confessed, a stupidly haphazard—way, and, 
when you had given a trusting public quite a fair taste of 
your views on things in general, you then wrote a book 
“in order to clear up the muddle’’—the words are 
yours—in your own mind “about innumerable social 
and political questions.’’ It was at least frank of you 
to admit so much, even though in the process you ad- 
mitted also, by implication, that you had to an extent 
befooled as well as beguiled the “serious’’ reader, 
“who is often no more than the solemnly impatient 
parasite of great questions.’”’ When I think of the 
Utopia or the New Republic you would construct for 
a suffering and sorely wronged humanity, I confess I 
am much tickled to turn to my “New Machiavelli ’’ 
and to find that on first reading it I specially marked this 
passage, which seems to me to provide a most excellent 
commentary on not a little that has fallen from the 
fertile brain of its author: “In the development of 
intellectual modesty lies the growth of statesmanship. 
It has been the chronic mistake of statecraft and all 
organising spirits to attempt immediately to scheme 
and arrange and achieve. Priests, schools of thought, 
political schemers, leaders of men, have always slipped 
into the error of assuming that they can think out the 
whole—or, at any rate, completely think out definite 
parts—of the purpose and future of man, clearly and 
finally : they have set themselves to legislate and con- 
struct on that assumption, and, experiencing the per- 
plexing obduracy and evasions of reality, they have 
taken to dogma, persecution, training, pruning, secre- 
tive education, and all the stupidities of self-sufficient 
energy.” 

What does all this mean but that when men begin 
to try to create a new heaven and a new earth they 
show what finite and limited beings they are? Are 
we to take it that in yourself we have found the one 
and only individual who could hope to set an errant 
society on the way to a salvation qualified by none of 
the elements of tragedy and economic barbarity which 
have hitherto confounded civilisation? You are an 
earnest advocate of thought as a corrective of the in- 
congruities and the shortcomings which afflict the 
relations of men and women to-day, and so far as I 
can gather the aim of your teaching is to encourage 
every one of us to enter into a competition with a view 
to the evolving of Utopia. “There is not a man in 
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England to-day, even though his hands are busy at 
work, whose brain may not be helping in this great 
task of social rearrangement which lies before us al],” 
We shall, of course, get no assistance from the “ agci- 
dental oligarchy of adventurers ’’ who constitute Par. 
liament, and as, according to your theory (in my 
opinion, a perfectly correct one), we could hardly be 
more misrepresented in the House of Commons if it 
were appointed haphazard by the Lord Chamberlain, 
or selected by lot from among the inhabitants of 
Notting Hill, I wonder what sort of a jumble we 
should get from the collective wisdom of people who 
cannot even give us a decent Assembly. The idea is 
appalling. You will doubtless reply that, until man- 
kind has been moulded according to the patterns which 
you are prepared to send out on “appro,’’ there is 
nothing to be done. If that is so, then you are con- 
cerned only with posterity, and I am afraid there are 
a good many very selfish folk in the world who will 
ask what posterity has done for them that they should 
take so much trouble on its behalf. A universe cannot 
be metamorphosed in a day or a year or a generation. 
And the one absolutely sure thing is that political and 
social and moral devices cannot be contrived to their 
ends as a linotype machine or an electric tramcar can 
be run. Eugenics is a fine thing in itself, but eugenics, 
like socialism, eliminates human nature. An Eros 
guided by scientific laws and directing his subjects 
with reason is about as hopeless of realisation as—shall 
I say?—conventional thinking in the author of 
“Kipps.’”? If one did not know you for the virile 
person you are, one would have to treat your suggestion 
of a world state as the work of the merest simpleton. 
A world state does very well for the purposes of cos- 
roopolitan exaltation in a poet or an after-dinner 
speaker. But don’t ask me to agree that there 
is no essential difference between yourself and a China- 
man. It is possible that you have been so keen to 
promote the world state in order that, when the 
Martians put in an appearance, the inhabitants of the 
whole earth may present to them a united front. One 
touch of Mars would doubtless make the whole world 
kin, paradoxical as it may sound. 

You have told us that you have a habit of antia- 
pation which makes you “curiously not interested in 
things and curiously interested in the consequences of 
things.” In philosophy it seems to me you are il- 
clined to be unconcerned with facts, whilst in fiction 
you would have us believe that facts are your business, 
not ethical principles. Has any man who ever wrote 
put more romance into his facts, and more philosophy 
into his romance? For this reason one never knows 
whether he is listening to the real Wells or merely his 
temporary embodiment. An acknowledged sceptic m 
spiritual things, you have in your novels given abut- 
dance of occasion for scepticism in things temporal. 
The Ideal splits on the rocks of the Real. Could one 
sum theory and practice up more neatly and com 
clusively than in one sentence from that most fascinat- 
ing and poignant of all socio-politico-personal novels, 
‘* The New Machiavelli’ ? It is this: ‘‘Directly any 
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of us young socialists of Trinity found ourselves in 
immediate contact with servants or cadgers or gyps or 
bedders or plumbers or navvies or cabmen or railway 
porters, we became unconsciously and unthinkingly 
aristocrats.” There you get the element of human 
nature which kills Utopia at its birth. It has been 
said that, as a rule, a self-made man is a man badly 
made. You are a splendid exception. I yield to none 
in my admiration of your achievement. But I grow a 
little impatient of the constant reminder that “ Kipps”’ 
is to a considerable extent autobiographical, and I 
rather fear that you have encouraged gossip as to your 
early days. One who has forced the Citadel of 
Knowledge as you have is entitled to be proud of him- 
self, but, as there is a conceit which apes modesty, so 
you will not need to be reminded that there is an 
element of vain-glory in a too frequent proclamation 
of plebeian origin. Its only excuse is that it is not 
the sort of confession which the man who cannot dis- 
guise his origin, if he would, is ever eager to make. 


I am, your most obedient 
CARNEADES, JUNIOR. 








The Ulster Man 


FEW months ago, when idle gossip was rife about 

the possible defection of certain important 
people from the Ulster cause, and the quidnuncs of 
the clubs became more assured than ever that the 
preparations in the North of Ireland were humbug, 
we had the opportunity of discussing the position of 
affairs with a well-known Belfast man. We said to 
him, speaking as one good Unionist to another: 
“Now, frankly, is there not just an element of bluff 
in this Ulster business?’? He took the question in 
grim earnest, and answered with eyes aflame: 
“Bluff? Have you read y’r Macaulay? Do you re- 
member the story of the siege of Derry? Have you 
ever stood by those grand old walls and thought for 
a moment what that story means to any of us born 
and bred in the very atmosphere? Why, the ghosts 
of the defenders haunt the place! Bluff? I hear it 
said that F. E. Smith is wavering—I don’t believe a 
word of it—but suppose he were, suppose even Carson 
himself were to go back on us—it would make no real 
difference to the determination of Ulster. Ulster 
would go straight ahead over their bodies. Bluff, 
indeed! You can take it from me that if every one 
of our leaders thought fit to compromise with the 
Government, if every man in Ulster who to-day is 
training were to throw up the sponge, the cause would 
still go on; for, believe me, when all else failed, the 
women of Ulster would come out and strike for free- 
dom! You do not know the men and women of 
Ulster if you lend ear for a second to this nonsense 
talk about bluff. The bluff is not ours.’’ 


How true this was the Government and the gun- 





runners between them have made clear. Not everyone in 
England was, perhaps, until quite recently, as well 
instructed concerning the stuff of which the Ulsterman 
is made as, in the name of popular education and 
patriotic decency, he should be. The story of the 
Ulster Scot is of profound interest to all who are as 
anxious to understand the cause, as to grapple with 
the effect, of things. Peculiarly important is it that 
present controversy should be informed by something 
more than a superficial knowledge of the past, and 
we are inclined to regret that the Rev. J. B. Wood- 
burn’s account of the history and religion of the Ulster 
Scot* was not available months since. It might have 
saved some politicians from the unpleasant, undesir- 
able and wholly contemptible experience of having to 
learn facts under the menace of armed opposition. 
Lord Rosebery once summed Ulstermen up in one of 
those happy sentences of which he has ever been a 
master: “I love Highlanders, and I love Lowlanders, 
but when I come to the branch of our race that has 
been grafted on to the Ulster stem I take off my hat 
in veneration and awe.’’ Ulster’s devotion to Great 
Britain to-day is not one whit less significant than that 
of the Highlanders, once so implacably anti-English. 
The wrongs of the Roman Catholics and Celts have so 
persistently been drummed in our ears that we are 
apt to overlook the wrongs which drove thousands of 
Ulstermen across the Atlantic to become the bitterest 
foes of England in the War of Independence. 

Ulster has suffered from the causes natural, economic 
and legislative which are supposed to give the 
Nationalist case its strength. The Nationalists owe it 
entirely to their own mad prejudices and criminal 
brutality that the men of the North are not on their 
side in the present controversy. Ulster took part in 
the rising of ’98, and reaction came when the Roman 
Catholics started indiscriminate massacres of the 
Protestants. “The Ulster Scots,’? says Mr. Wood- 
burn, “began to ask themselves the question whether 
if the rebellion succeeded it would not be for them 
one of the greatest of calamities. They felt that it 
would be better to be under the landlords, however 
merciless they might be, than under the Roman 
Catholics, who murdered not only men, but women 
and children.’”? A century has not shown the Ulster- 
man that he was wrong, and the bitterness bred in ’98 
is stronger than ever in 1914. There is no Blarney 
stone in Ulster, and the plain-spoken, honest, courage- 
ous and unsophisticated men of the North just say 
what they mean and act as they speak. They may 
have lesser gifts of imagination thar the pure Celt, but 
peoples do not live and grow great by imagination 
alone. 

It is hardly a stretch of language to describe Ulster 
as England’s—and Scotland’s—first colony; and if 
in the past Ulstermen have contributed in full quota 
to the troubles of the Imperial Government, they have 
more than made amends by their contributions to the 





* The Ulster Scot. By the Rev. James BarKLey Woop- 
purRN, M.A. (H.R. Allenson. 5s. net.) 
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achievements and glory of the Empire. 
passion, alertness and quickness of the Celt’’ they 
unite the “adventurous spirit of the Norseman.’ 
Whilst the South dreams the North acts. It has been 
said that the history of India is largely the biography 
of Ulstermen. In soldiership and statesmanship the 
Ulster roll is one long distinction. Men like the 
Lawrences, the Nicholsons, the Dufferins, the Thom- 
sons, the Cairns, and a host of others would have 
imparted lustre to any community. We feel almost 
inclined to say that when the Ulster Scot has not 
elected to provide a Chief Magistrate for the United 
States of America he has elected to provide rulers for 
the British Dominions and Dependencies. He has 
been an Empire breaker as well as an Empire maker; 
and he has given America nearly 50 per cent. of its 
Presidents. “In all the historic achievements of Scot- 
land,’’ says Mr. Whitelaw Reid, “is there any more 
remarkable than the conquest of leadership in a new 
land by men half a century behind other and strong 
races in entering upon the scene?’’ Ulstermen were 
not born to be placed under the heel of any other race; 
yet they are the people whom a tied Government thinks 
it can sell into bondage. Even though the case for 
Home Rule were overwhelming in equity and logic, 
the character of the Ulsterman would make any 
measure which gave dominance to the South absolutely 
chimerical. Ulster has not won through the economic, 
agrarian and commercial trials to which she was sub- 
ject in the old bad past merely to become the milch 
cow of the less prosperous and less progressive section 
of the country. Her people are prepared to acknow- 
ledge allegiance only to the flag which they have 
assisted so largely to make the symbol of a world-wide 
state. With Lord Rosebery we doff our hats to all 
Ulstermen; they are the rock on which the vessel which 
carries a cargo of Little Englanders and Disloyalists 
will founder. Britons who do not stand by the Ulster- 
man in the crisis which he is quite ready to face alone 
are unworthy of their Imperial heritage. 








The Cure for Hailstorms 


HE Loire shimmered in the white sunshine, a broad 
sheet of silver. Far up, a bridge stretched like 
a laced thread across its noble breadth. Here and 
there on its shining surface was a flat-bottomed boat, 
under which the motionless figure of a fisherman was 
elongated, apparently to infinity, in its depths. The 
lazy current flowed silently by beaches of yellow sand. 
An islet was tufted with low bushes. The farther 
shore was dim through a mist of heat. 


Near by on the north bank rose low sandstone cliffs, 
and in the cliffs were the curiosities we had come to 
see—cave-dwellings which still sheltered men and 
women in IQI2 as they had housed the Troglodytes 
who lived here before Caesar came to Gaul. Curious 
were these holes in the rock, like giant rabbit burrows 
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with glazed windows, and very curious was it to see lace 
curtains and green-painted doors in the face of the 
cliff! But the Troglodytes of the twentieth century 
were not very different from the dwellers above ground, 
and, as to their caves, they are said to be better than 
most houses—miraculously adaptable, indeed, like the 
whisky in the Scotch story which was cool in summer 
and warm in winter. 

So the cave-dwellings did not detain us long. But 
the superb river kept us a whole day watching the 
thousand transient phases through which it passed 
under the varying lights from noon till night. Before 
we left it, the blood-red sun had sunk into the haze 
away where the Loire rolled towards the western sea; 
it had reflected the last gleams of the afterglow; the 
fishermen had punted home; the lace-work of the 
bridge had faded into the shadows, and the great 
river had become a ghostly suggestion of mysterious 
power and incalculable distance, a grey infinity in the 
dying crepuscule. 

It haunted us as we walked back in the gloom to 
V. , not uncannily but as a friendly spirit. She, 
recalling its wayward course of a thousand miles, the 
cities whose bridges spanned it, the hoary castles whose 
walls it washed, the pageantry of war -and peace it 
had witnessed, personified it as a wise greybeard, an 
aged philosopher, slow of speech and step, but resist- 
less in disputation because of his mighty knowledge 
and unbounded experience. I was rather for the 
figure of Demeter, mother of the riches of earth, 
thinking of the limitless fields and the vineyards fed 
by its fertilising waters. 





We were erring through the Valley of the Loire. 
There is no other word for it. We turned aside here 
and there to see a castle or an old town; but we were 
far more interested in the river itself, the little com- 
munities on its banks, the cottages of the fishermen, 
and the daily life of the vineyards. It was because 
we had been told of a certain vineyard owned by M. 
Benet that we had made a halt at V. ’ 

The inn of the village had fortunately not yet been 
promoted to the dignity of a hotel. That was to 
come later when the light railway was completed, when 
Benet had started his Syndicat d’Initiatif and had 
begun to “ boost ’’ the district, as they say in America. 
We, at any rate, were in time to catch the primitive 
colour of V ‘ 

When we reached the inn, the landlord was lighting 
the lamp that hung from the ceiling and dripped its 
oil on the once green cloth of the little billiard table 
in the middle of the room. Somewhere in the shadow 
was a customer, with whom the landlord conversed 
as he held the sulphur match in the holiow of his hand. 
This was the snatch of talk we heard :— 

“T have seen the ground at Tours, mon ami. It’s 
quite simple. The waste land along the river bank, 
a few stretches of sand, a bit of smooth turf here and 
there, and—voila tout!’’ 

“Curious,” said the landlord, rubbing the edges of 
the wicks with his match. 
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“Oh, yes, curious enough ! But there you are, you 
see. Two or three kilometres of ground that nobody 
wants between here and the bridge, a few thousand 
francs, and the thing is done. The golf course of 
vV—— becomes famous, the rich English arrive, and 
the rich French follow the fashion. Then Goujon of 
the auberge ‘ Aux Vignerons’ becomes Monsieur Alexis 
Goujon, proprietor of the ‘Hétel du Lion d’Or,” 
and as for Mademoiselle Angeline—she marries the 
English milord who comes to V. to run after the 
little white ball.’’ 

“ Tenez, Monsieur Benet,’’ said a voice from another 

art of the room; “there are people here.”’ 

The landlord had by this time made his lamp burr 
clearly, and raised the wicks. He climbed down fic:n 
the dillard, and turned to greet us. The yellow light 
revealed his daughter sitting behind the pewter-topped 
counter, and at a table near by a large, black-bearded, 
florid man, who stopped rolling a cigarette to look 
at us. 

“Ah, madame, monsieur,’’ said the landlord, “ you 
are returned—and in good time! Monsieur Benet, 
these are the English lady and gentleman who are 
inquiring for you.”’ 





Monsieur Benet was courtesy personified when he 
learned that we desired to see his vineyard and the 
cellars in the cliff that had been described to us as a 
curiosity of the district. They were curious enough, 
those catacombs of barrels and bottles which we saw 
next morning, those tunnels and galleries cut in the 
sandstone under the spreading fields in which Monsieur 
Benet grew his grapes. 

But, again, somehow the subterranean storehouse cf 
all this wealth of gold and rubies was less interesting 
to us than Monsieur Benet himself and the outlook of 
Monsieur Benet upon the river with which he lived. I 
mentioned the fascination it seemed to exercise over 
us. He nodded his head. He had, he said, heard 
that there was a fascination of the sea—that those 
who were born near it and lived near it got the sea 
into their bones, that they could not remain long away 
from it, and that when they were inland they mounted 
every hillock and shaded their eyes to look for the 
sea. 

“So I, madame and monsieur, when I am at a dis- 
tance, I am restless: I look over every hill, wanting to 
see the Loire. . . . Yes, I understand the fascination.”’ 

We sat on a terrace of the cliff in front of Monsieur 
Benet’s house, and tasted the good wine of V. . 
and heard from the vigneron something about the pro- 
cesses that went to its making, and about the culture 
and the harvest of the grape. We heard also some- 
thing of the enemies with whom he was in constant 
conflict. The worst of them were summer hailstorms. 

We had descried on one of the sandy beaches of the 
river below us an instrument which resembled the up- 
turned trumpet of a giant phonograph. 

What was that? Ah! said Monsieur Benet, that 
was the artillery which the proprietors of the vine- 








yards opposed to the artillery of heaven. It was the 
gun which was fired at the clouds when a storm was 
gathering, in order to precipitate them in rain. In 
this desperate contest the vigmerons were some- 
times successful; but sometimes not. Then, when 
the clouds resisted every assault from the guns 
on the sandy beaches, they coagulated into ice 
and descended upon all these smiling hectares of 
grapes and cut them to the ground and ruined 
the harvest, and brought tribulation into the whole 
valley. 

“Ah,”’ said Monsieur Benet, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, “la gréle, la gréle! It is the curse of the 
vineyards. Who would be a vigneron?”’ 


We ventured the suggestion that, hailstorms or no 
hailstorms, the vineyard seemed to have prospered 
Monsieur Benet. 

Doubtless, but the anxiety was very great. 

“Voila, monsieur! You see that corner by the bend 
of the river—the slope covered with vines? It is the 
favoured spot of my vineyard. It is there the white 
grapes grow, with which I make the sparkling Vin de 


V But, let me tell you, I think of parting with 
that corner.”’ 





Our astonishment was question enough. 

“Yes; as I was saying last night to Goujon, a bit 
of waste land along by the beaches that nobody wants 
and that corner taken in, and I am told that there is 
a perfect course for the golf. I think seriously of it.” 
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There was no doubt that it was a very passable bit 
of ground for the purpose; but I looked again into 
Monsieur Benet’s well-stocked cellars, and found it 
difficult to believe that he was in earnest. 


Two days after, we had descended the river and 
were at Nantes. Taking up the Phare de la Loire in 
the hotel, we read among the fazts divers that a 
heavy thunderstorm had done much damage throughout 
Touraine and Anjou. It had come on suddenly in the 
afternoon, after we parted from Monsieur Benet, and 
unhappily the vineyards of V. were among those 
which had suffered most. 

Our acquaintance with the rotund and worthy 
vigneron was of very short standing; but he had been 
so courteous that I felt bound to write him a note of 
commiseration. Before we left Nantes I received his 
reply— a few words, but brave. It was a terrible 
disaster, he said; but, as the proverb said, ‘‘il vaut 
mieux tacher d’oublier ses malheurs que d’en parler.” 
He hoped we would come and visit him again next 
year: then we should see how a Frenchman could 
recover himself after misfortune. 

With a regretful thought for the denuded vines of 
V , which had bloomed with so rich a promise only 
a day or two before, we turned northwards. The next 
year, however, we gratified the wish of Monsieur Benet 
that we should visit him again. On arriving at V—— 
we received a series of shocks. It was difficult to 


imagine that so much could be changed in a short 


twelve months. Nothing was the same except the 
eternal Loire. The light railway brought us into the 
square which was the omphalos of V. The 
auberge of the Sign of the Vignerons had disappeared 
and Goujon had fulfilled Monsieur Benet’s prophecy 
by becoming the proprietor of the Hotel du Lion d’Or, 
with electricity and all modern comforts, including the 
handbooks of the Syndicat d’Initiatif, and a verandah 
on which a number of golfers were discussing their 
handicap or some other abstruse subject connected with 
their game. Monsieur Benet was more rotund and more 
cordial than ever, and bubbling over with a great scheme 
for avoiding the ravages of hailstorms in vineyards. 

“TI have found it, my friends!’’ he cried. “I have 
found the prophylactic against Ja gréle for which we 
have all been searching for so many years. There’s a 
fortune in it.” 

Indeed, we cried, and added our congratulations, 
and superadded our demand for an explanation of the 
marvel. 

“It’s quite simple,’’ said Monsieur Benet, rubbing 
his hands. “If you would be secure against Ja gréle 
in the vineyard—do away with the vineyard, and put 
a golf-course there. A golf-course is impervious to 
hail—and it pays better—voila!’’ 

He took us to see what he had done. There was a 
green just below us, with two players upon it and two 
waiting to go on. At the corner which had produced 
the sparkling Vin de V there was a smooth run of 


turf, and a man was just playing from the tee to reach 
over it. 











Monsieur Benet chuckled at our wonderment. 

I called him a vandal, and lamented the scene of 
last summer, when we were alone with the vines and 
the shining river. 


“What would you? One must live,’’ declared Mon- 
sieur Benet. But in pity he showed us where, farther 
from the edge of the cliff, his vines still clothed the 
country in their dark greenery. And later on he pro- 
duced to us practical evidence that there was still a 
good bottle or two in the caves of V. . 


R. A. J. WALLING. 


In the Learned World 


R. PINCHES’ lecture last month to the Victoria 
Institute on “The Latest Discoveries in Baby- 
lonia,’’ drew a crowded house, the theatre of the Society 
of Arts being hardly large enough for the audience. 
A great part of it dealt with Dr. Arno Poebel’s new 
“creation-tablet,’’? which has been already noticed in 
this column. Dr. Pinches thought that it represented 
an older form of the Babylonian legend of the Crea- 
tion than that preserved in the opening chapter of 
Genesis, the distinguishing feature being, according to 
him, that the Poebel tablet makes the creation of man 
or the more perfect animal to precede that of the lower 
or less perfect “beasts of the field.’’ He also said that 
these legends, as Damascius long since observed, 
really assumed a dualistic origin to the universe, the 
monsters of the waters or Chaos being therein repre- 
sented as evil and only gradually overcome by the 
good principle, thereby supplying, in his view, a 
primitive theory of evolution. | His idea that the 
Hebrew account of creation in this respect was not 
derived from the other, but issued as a counterblast to 
it, deserves attention. Another curious point was that 
a tablet, which Herr Poebel thinks belongs to the same 
series, calls the hero of the Flood story, gene- 
rally accepted as the prototype of the Biblical Noah, 
by the Sumerian name of Ziugiddu, instead of by the 
Semitic ones of Uta-napistim or Khasis-adra (in Greek, 
Xisuthros), by which he was formerly known to us. 
This confirms Dr. Pinches’ view as to the early origin 
of the tablet, and it is noteworthy that the two tablets 
taken together ignore all the purely Semitic deities and 
make the triad of Enlil, god of the air, Enki, god of 
the earth, and Nin-harsag, who is perhaps an early 
form of the great mother-goddess of Asia, responsible 
for the creation of man. It is also Enki who appears 
throughout as the friend of Noah, who warns him 4s 
to the fate coming on the earth through the Flood, and 
who deifies him after the seven-day cataclysm has 
taken place. Almost simultaneously with Dr. Pinches’ 
lecture, M. Delaporte summarised Herr Poebel’s dis- 
coveries in the Revue de I’Histoire des Religions. 
The tablets themselves are to be published shortly by 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
Light has also been thrown on the history of another 
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Biblical personage, in the shape of that Salome who 

danced off the head of John the Baptist, and has sup- 

plied the modern European stage with a new chore- 

giaphic type. M. lhéodore Reinach, in the current 

number of the Revue des Etudes Anciennes, draws 

attention to some facts in the history of this lady, 

and shows with fair conclusiveness that the daughter of 

Herodias was born at the earliest in 15 A.D., and was 

therefore less than 14 years old at the time of her cele- 

brated dance. A few years later she was married to 

her uncle, the tetrarch Philip, who was governor of the 

Trachonitis, and died not long after his marriage with 

his young wife, whereupon she married “en sécondes 

noces’”’ her cousin Aristobulus, made later King of 

Armenia Minor by Nero. She had by him three sons, 

one of whom also became a kinglet under the Romans, 

and her portrait, as shown on a coin or medal of Aris- 
tobulus which M. Reinach reproduces in the article 
quoted, exhibits her as a staid and respectable matron of 
middle age, with a Grecian nose and a well-cut mouth, 

in which it is easy to see a certain regal charm. From 
M. Reinach’s data it would appear that she died at the 
age of 43 or thereabouts, and although the Byzantine 
story that she was fixed by the feet in the ice while 
attempting to cross a frozen river is evidently fiction 
founded on some idea of political justice, M. Reinach 
is right in seeing in it a proof that she died in Armenia, 

where the rivers do freeze in winter, and not in Pales- 
tine, to which her husband was retransferred about the 
year 72 A.D., where they do not. The portrait of this 
last, which M. Reinach also gives us, shows a heavy and 
rather stupid-looking personage of Semitic features 
with a bald head. The fact that, in spite of the 
Jewish law, which forbids, like the Koran, the repre- 
sentation of the human figure, these Herodian monarchs 
put their busts on their coins, shows how skin-deep 
their Judaism always was. The real history of post- 
Alexandrine Judaism, could it be written, would 
astonish, if it could be made popular, those who are 
not scholars. 

_ In his excellent “Notes Archéologiques’’ in the same 
journal, M. Henri Léchat draws attention to several 
masterpieces of Greek sculpture which have been per- 
haps rather neglected by amateurs owing to the earlier 
discovery of their rivals. Thus, he reminds us that 
among the works of Praxiteles two of the most famous 
were his representations of the god Eros. One of these 
was given to the temple of Thespiae, in Beeotia, by 
the celebrated Phryne, a native of that town, who had 
reason, as M. Léchat says, to be grateful, if anyone 
Were, to the God of Love. Later it was transferred to 
Rome, as were so many of the chefs d’euvre of the 
Greek sculptors; but it was surpassed, according to 
Pliny, by the statue of the same god made by Praxiteles 
for the town of Parion, on the Propontis, which seems 
to have had the same effect on its beholders as the 
Venus of Cnidos. It was often reproduced in the coins 
of the town, and shows the naked figure of a winged 
boy in the prime of youth, with the right hip in 
Prominence after the pose much affected by Praxiteles. 
M. Léchat hopes that some day the soil of Greece or 








Italy may yield us a copy of this statue, which its con- 
temporaries regarded as the most perfect representation 
of masculine beauty; and all artistically inclined must 
echo his hope. 


M. Adolphe Reinach, another of the talented family 
whom L’Affaire Dreyfus brought somewhat suddenly 
before the public eye, begins in the revue first quoted 
above a series of studies on two Homeric legends which 
must have often puzzled schoolboys. The first of 
these, which is the only one dealt with in the current 
number, is the snatching-away of Cassandra by Ajax 
Oileus from the altar of Athena, at which she had 
taken refuge, followed by her transfer to Mycenz and 
her murder there by Clytemnestra. M. Reinach thinks 
that this, like all the Greek legends of the ravishment 
and violent deaths of marriageable girls, covers the 
idea of a hierogamia, or sacred marriage, such as that 
which was undoubtedly enacted before the eyes of the 
initiates in the Mysteries of Eleusis and_ else- 
where. In this case, he would connect the story with 
the tribute of two virgins which a newly-discovered 
stela shows was sent by the tribe of Ajax in Locris to 
Ilion to expiate the crime of their ancestor. The two 
girls, who were chosen by lot from the noblest families 
of the town, were at first, at any rate, laid in wait for 
by the Trojans, who tried to stone them to death on 
landing, and could only escape by being shown by 
friendly natives the subterranean entrance to the Trojan 
temple of Athena. Thereafter they had to serve the 
altar clad in a single garment, with bare feet and 
with dishevelled hair, and were liable to be put to 
death did they venture outside the temple precincts. 
Later, the general softening of manners brought about 
the mitigation of their captivity, which was reduced to 
a year only; but the custom persisted some time after 
Alexander, and is a curious specimen of the survival 
of the savage customs chronicled by Dr. Frazer in the 
“Golden Bough.” M. Reinach’s other theme will be 
the Rape of Helen, which he will perhaps identify with 
the same anthropological ideas. 

F. kh. 








The following special courses have been arranged 
for the Third Term at University College, among 
others: Four Public Lectures on “ The Ethnology and 
Pathology of the Ancient Egyptians,’’ by Dr. D. E. 
Derry, beginning on May 5, at 5 p.m.; a course on 
‘‘ Computing, and Some Mechanical Aids to Calcula- 
tion,’’ by Mr. H. E. Soper, beginning on May 5, at 
6 p.m.; six Public Leetures on “ The Individualism of 
the Renaissance,’”” by Dr. Rachel R. Reid, beginning 
on May 7, at 5.15 p.m.; a Public Lecture on 
“Ptolemy’s Map of Germany and the Cimbric 
Chersonese,”’ by Professor Gudmudd Schiitte, on May 
11, at 5 p.m.; and a public introductory lecture on 
“ Recent Discoveries in Egypt,’’ by Professor Flinders 
Petrie, on May 21, at 2.30 p.m. 
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REVIEWS 


The Maker of Italy 


Cavour, and the Making of Modern Italy, 1810-1861. 
By PiETRO OrsI. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 5s. net.) 


T is often debated whether the political mind ever at- 
tains true greatness. Compromise is one of the neces- 
sities of politics, if not the supreme necessity, and com- 
promise is the enemy of sincerity, which is generally 
held to be the touchstone of greatness. No writer, 
singer, or thinker can attain to that life beyond the 
tomb which is the measure of greatness, unless he has 
expressed with genius that which he believes to be true. 
Mahomet may have deceived himself over small things, 
but he believed in the essential truth of his mission; the 
sincerest people are those who tell the most incidental 
lies; besides Mahomet was, for many purposes, a 
politician. As for Napoleon, whether he was truly 
great or not still hangs on the votes of precarious 
majorities in college debating societies. 


If ever a statesman was a supremely great man, 
Cavour was one. George Washington was another, and 
for very similar reasons. Both the Italian and the 
American strike our imagination because they had imag- 
ination of their own and because, facing facts, they 
were privileged not to waste their inspirations, but to 
translate them into new facts. Cavour has this advan- 
tage over Washington that he was an Italian long 
before there was an Italy, while the other did not be- 
come an American till he had created America. 


Signor Orsi has written a very clear and interesting 
book. It is not quite a life of Cavour, but then it is 
not meant to be merely that. The series of which it 
forms part deals primarily with movements and epochs, 
and uses the individual chiefly as a focus. It would 
be a curious experiment to try and write the history 
of Italian regeneration without mentioning the name of 
Cavour. It might alinost be done without Mazzini, but 
without Cavour—well, it would be a curious experi- 
ment ! 


Italy had to buy her freedom dearly, not only in 
blood and money, in the loss of a province even, but in 
the repeated sacrifice of her pride. Lombardy was the 
gift of the French, Venetia of the Prussians. It was 
in his readiness to give what had to be given that 
Cavour showed himself a statesman, and something 
more than a statesman. When he eventually ceded 
Nice, he said: ‘‘Popularity is as dear to us as ever, 
and moreover in many circumstances my colleagues and 
I have tasted that sometimes intoxicating beverage; but 
we know how to renounce this popularity in so far as 
our duty imposes renunciation upon us.’”’ On the other 
hand, when the advantages to be gained from renuncia- 
tion were not so obvious, Cavour’s patriotism sometimes 
took a more violent and passionate complexion. When 
the negotiations of Villa Franca deferred the fulfil- 
ment of his splendid hopes, ‘‘in vain the King tried 








to calm him; he allowed phrases of scanty respect to 
escape him ; it seemed that he had lost his reason. When 
he saw that his remonstrances were useless he resigned.” 


Signor Orsi says, in contradiction of what we have 
just said, that Cavour ‘‘had no imagination,”’ nay that 
he admitted himself that he had none. Imagination is 
a difficult thing to define, and, as contrasted with Maz- 
zini’s, maybe Cavour’s was the concrete mind. But if 
imagination is the power of seeing things that do not 
exist, then Cavour had it in abundance; true, he made 
that to exist which did not exist before, and thus de. 
stroyed the stuff of imagination. There can be no 
question that Cavour saw Italy erect and free while 
Italy still lay prone and tortured, and only filled the 
mouths of men as a “‘geographical expression’’ or a 
talisman of antiquity. 


The best defenders of the permanent in our civili- 
sation, the greatest ‘‘Conservative’’ leaders, have often 
sprung from obscurity; the great revolutionaries and 
reformers tend to issue from the ‘‘privileged’’ classes. 
Cavour’s upbringing ranged him originally on the side 
of what even Signor Orsi sometimes calls the reaction. 
We are by no means denying, by the way, that there 
are reactionaries, and always have been, especially in 
the days of the ‘“‘Holy Alliance,’’ but, if the school 
where Cavour learned his first lessons of life had been 
really reactionary, there would have been no United 
Italy in his time. The danger lay in a too early formu- 
lation of ‘‘Whatever is, is right.’’ Cavour broke away 
from that formula in a letter, written while he was 
still a sub-lieutenant of engineers—‘‘An innate sense of 
self-respect . . . has repelled me from a course in which 
the first essential was that I should deny my own con- 
victions and no longer see or believe except with the eyes 
and understanding of other men.”’ 


Cavour was the true Liberal-Conservative that makes 
modern democracy a possibility. He did not mind 
being hissed occasionally by the Radicals ; their demon- 
strations gave him a chance of speaking his mind, and 
that was all he wanted. Opposition tautened his mind; 
from opposition comes all that is great in statecraft. 
But here is a confession of faith in democracy, uttered 
by a statesman who used most of the methods of the 
autocrat—‘‘I have never felt so weak as when the Cham- 
ber has been closed.’’ That is the faith of every true 
Liberal-Conservative statesman. 


To-day it is possible to doubt—though it is still rash 
to doubt it—that war is the true solvent of impossible 
political conditions. In Cavour’s time the doubt was 
not yet born. Cavour believed in war, or, at least, she 
war, with an unshakable faith. He prepared for war as 
he prepared for peace, by taking administration 
seriously. A brilliant foreign policy was reinforced by 
a laborious fiscal and economic policy ; if he had lived 
in less stirring times, he would have come down to us as 
a great domestic and financial minister. 

Signor Orsi handsomely acknowledges Italy’s debt 
to England as a friend of her national freedom. Cavour 
himself looked to England for instruction and et 
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couragement, and the most fruitful of his early wander- 
ings was that which brought him to our shores. 

Cavour died at the right moment—at the moment of 
achievement. He did not live to see Venetia incor- 
porated into the Italian kingdom, but he knew it must 
come. Another may reap one corner of the field, but 
the harvest belongs to him who sowed the grain. 





Philosophy and Jargon 


The Concept of Consciousness. By EDWIN B. HOLT. 
(George Allen and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 


WE are fully prepared to admit that the author may 
have had in his own mind very definite ideas upon the 
topics with which he deals in the work now before us. 
Owing, however, to the exaggerated use which he 
makes of modern pseudo-philosophical jargon, it is 
impossible for any normally constituted reader to 
fathom what those ideas are. He is also unfortunate 
in the arrangement of his subject. We should have 
imagined that a learned writer holding views so 
exalted as to the dignity of the art of logic would 
have, at the very least, arranged his various theses in 
some sort of logical sequence. Ass it is, 70 pages 
elapse before we are privileged to discover that the 
euthor has so much as deigned to consider the existence 
of ‘‘ consciousness ”’ at all. 

It is not until the closing pages of the hook that we 
are told anything about the actual nature of conscious- 
ness. For all the information the reader receives as 
to the human brain such an organ might be non-existent 
until suddenly in these closing pages it casually makes 
its belated appearance. 

This is not as it should be. But the defects in the 
way of arrangement are as nothing compared with 
those of the language in which the learned author is 
pleased to reveal the results of his studies. ‘‘ Parturiunt 
montes nascetur ridiculus mus ”’ is a citation which we 
are unable to withhold in the case of this farrago of 
mountainous words and microscopic meanings. To 
be told that ‘‘ the correspondences which natural science 
deals with are correspondences between equally neutral 
manifolds ’’ is enough to make one resolve to renounce 
the natural sciences for ever, and causes us to wonder 
whether there ever was such a language as Anglo-Saxon 
in the world. The author appears to believe that any 
statement may be made to appear a true statement, pro- 
vided it be sufficiently veiled in voluminous folds of 
abstract terms. 

There could be no more grossly untrue statement 
than that which is made in the preface, namely, that 

The love of knowledge commits us to a quest after 
coherence, demonstrable structure, unity.’’ Love of 
knowledge not only commits us to nothing of the sort, 
tut from its very nature forbids us to set ourselves any 
other goal save the understanding of things. The 
question of whether or no things are arranged upon any 
definite plan is irrelevant save as an object of inquiry. 





To set out with the definite purpose of proving the 
existence of ‘‘ unity of the facts’’ is the exact nega- 
tion ef the attitude’of a seeker after truth, truth as it 
is and not as he would have it be. 

And this vitiation of any honest endeavour to solve 
those ancient difficulties which have created the abomi- 
nations of metaphysics extends to the whole work. In 
the chapter which bears the same title as the book the 
author reminds us that the aim of the volume is a “‘ de- 
ductive account of consciousness.’”” Any deductive 
account of anything in the world is an account which 
results in the information that a thing is that which 
you have determined beforehand it should be. A 
truly deductive account of the world would, in effect, 
tell us exactly nil of the world. By what the author 
calls a “ deductive account ’’ he must mean, if he means 
anything at all, an ‘‘ inductive’’ account. No amount 
of verbal quibbling will convert deduction into in- 
duction. 

To mix the mangled remains of physiological propo- 
sitions with pseudo-metaphysical analogies in the 
manner of this chapter is simply a 7eductio ad 
absurdum of both physiology and metaphysics. 

The only explanation we can offer for the pheno- 
menon of such an amazing conglomeration of meaning- 
less phrases and sentences as we have vainly striven 
to disentangle in perusing these pages is that if, as is 
the case with the author, language be used not as a 
medium of expression but as a set of verbal chessmen, 
so to speak, there can be no end to the number of com- 
binations possible, no one of which will bear the 
slightest relation to the phenomena which are the “‘ con- 
cept of consciousness.”’ 





The Spirit of Travel 


The Tower of the Mirrors, and Other Essays on the 
Spirit of Places. By VERNON LEE. (John Lane. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


In days when the influence of a journalism of the 
meaner type spreads like a blight over so much of our 
writing it is refreshing to light upon a new book which 
has most of the qualities that make true literature. 
Apparently, the short studies that compose ‘‘ The 
Tower of the Mirrors’? were written with almost 
journalistic haste; but it is the haste of a matured 
intellect, full and ready, able at will to draw forth 
illustration, parallel, simile, incident to light up its 
theme, and not the hurry of the mere wordspinner to 
produce his daily toll of so many ‘‘ thousand.’’ One 
marvels at the mind which can lay under tribute all the 
arts and several histories while travelling in the train, 
or halting on a journey. There is a flavour about all 
Vernon Lee’s writings in this manner that the really 
bookish person finds both full and sweet; and the - 
present volume is quite equal to its predecessors in this 
respect. 
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The very attempt to catch and confine in the medium 
of print so elusive a thing as the spirit of a place 
strikes one as being a sufficiently hazardous adventure, 
especially when announced on the title-page. We 
remember so many dismal failures in this kind, so much 
grandiloquent nonsense about the souls of cities and 
such like, which failed to convey anything beyond the 
petty egotism of the writer. Here, however, we have 
the triumphant preservation of mood and atmosphere, 
which are, after all, the essential and precious results 
of travel. These essays are much more than studies in 
descriptive writing, though the book contains many 
notable instances of the art. They bear the same relation- 
skip to ordinary guide-book prose that a fine water- 
colour drawing does to a colour-photograph. The 
“Tower of the Mirrors’ is the almost legendary fore- 
runner of our modern camera obscura; and even as the 
wizardries which were imagined for the Tower of Virgil 
surpass those of our scientific contrivance, so the haunt- 
ing qualities of Vernon Lee’s chapters surpass the bald 
outlines of the merely descriptive scribbler. Let her 
put the matter in her own inimitable fashion :— 


Moreover, this Tower of the Mirrors can flash a 
symbolical meaning even into the metaphysical depths 
of Being. The analogy thereof lets us guess at the 
universal mirrorings by which all outside things exist 
as we know them only in the reflecting and refracting 
mirrors of our memory and our emotions; while yet 
those mirroring surfaces of our spirit themselves exist, 
and pivot to receive images, only in that universe 
which themselves reflect. Nay, the symbol may help 
us to conceive that the mirroring material whereof 
they are made, is consubstantial with the universe re- 
flected in their facets ; and that the very modes of that 
reflection and deflection of Reality are but one of 
Reality’s own modes of existing and acting. 

But leaving such metaphysics, and passing to prac- 
tical moralisings, the analogy of the Tower of the 
Mirrors may bring home to us that, if we would pos- 
sess the world and its kingdoms, past, present, and 
future, and not merely our own image reflected in 
our own wash-pot, we must take the trouble to ascend 
into towers, and go to the expense of furnishing our 
soul with as many mirrors as possible, and a steady, 
well-oiled winch wherewith to turn them in some 
directions and avert them from others. 


Which is both good philosophy and good literature. 

Yet these are not wholly dream-pictures, as we are 
compelled constantly to realise. The mention of aero- 
plane and motor in a book dealing so largely with 
‘‘old, unhappy, far-off things’’ gives one a ‘little 
shock; a new contact with reality is made. There is 
a quiet undertone of humour, and an occasional touch 
of the grotesque, as when the writer says: ‘‘ And there, 
against the sea-line, were the marble miracles of Pisa, 
looking, at this distance, the two domes united into a 
shell, the tower pricked up askew like a horn, for all 
the world like a snail taking a walk.”’ 

What an alluring picture is this of the Bernese Low- 
lands, reminding one of the wistful dreams of William 
Morris’s ‘‘ News from Nowhere ’”’ :— 


It is certain that I had an extraordinary feeling of 








friendliness and familiarity on finding myself again 
in the valley village, with its procession of cows under 
the electric light, and its Brahms’ variations played in 
the eighteenth century farmhouse. It is a good coun- 
try, this, of rich and well-educated people, who are 
still peasants at bottom ; a country modern yet ancient, 
and with so much rusticity in its towns and civilisation 
in its villages. And periiaps the good Europe of the 
future will be more like Switzerland than like our 
bigger busier countries. 


One could continue to quote; but perhaps enough 
has been said to compel all true travellers and readers 
to possess this book. 





A World's Hostel 


South Africa, 1846-1913. By A. WYATT T!iBy. (Con- 
stable and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


IT is fitting that this sixth and last book in the series, 
“The English People Overseas,’’ should be the best. 
Its author, without in any way detracting from the 
historical value of his work, has struck a more personal 
note than in the other volumes of the series, and we are 
thus faced with an intimate relation of the incidents 
attendant on the growth of a people, as well as with 
a well-considered recital of the main events which went 
to the building up of the civilisation of a sub-continent. 

In that Capetown was, from the beginning, a world’s 
hostel, a halfway house of call for all the ships that 
went the way of the Indies or the Antipodes, the author 
points out that the Dutch and Huguenot settlers of the 
early days, who hoped to find a place in which they 
might isolate themselves and go free of any outer 
government, were doomed to disappointment from the 
outset. Briefly, yet comprehensively, the rise of the 
Cape to a strength that was beyond the control of the 
old Dutch East India Company is told; old Van Rie- 
beeck and the Van der Stels, father and son, figure 
humanly in these pages, and the old-time tragedy of 
the Slachters Nek rebellion is told fairly and with due 
regard to the sentiments that animated the rebels, as 
well as with full realisation of the ugly problem that 
was forced on the English governor of the time. 

In later days, the evil wrought by missionary work, 
against the spirit and way of the settler, is detailed. 
The incredible folly of the Imperial Government at 
the time of the emancipation of the slaves, as told 
here, is a story that will help the student to understand 
how wars between Dutch and English have come about 
in South Africa. By an economy of a million pounds 
the Government of that time set up a legacy of many 
millions worth of hatred and distrust on the part of 
the colonists; so short-sighted was the policy pursued 
that it was almost worthy of a Liberal Government ot 
the present day. 

These things are told with a wealth of illustrative 
anecdote; the author has made good reading of valu- 
able work—he has written history in the full sense of 
the word, and at the same time he has told a good 
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story, though it is true that he had fascinating material 
from which to draw. In the later stages he is not so 
capable of holding a true balance between the opposing 
forces by which South Africa has been shaped. In the 
case of Rhodes this is especially true. Here Rhodes 
is pictured not only as a Colossus, but as a Colossus 
dominated throughout his life by one single Imperial 
aim. Admitting the greatness of this truly great man, 
we must at the same time admit that his earlier years 
were marked by anything but an Imperial aim. There 
was a stage of his career at which he was oppor- 
tunist rather than patriot: “Eliminate the Imperial 
factor,” his early war-cry, was changed by virtue of 
necessity to the policy that made Rhodesia, and Mac- 
kenzie, the missionary whose action forced Rhodes’s 
hand, and who to-day goes almost unheard of, was a 
greater and purer-minded patriot than Rhodes. Mac- 
kenzie’s work, briefly outlined in three pages, is hardly 
valued at its full work by the author. In saying this 
we would not attempt to undervalue the splendid work 
done by the great Empire-builder, but would draw 
attention to the fact that the Colossus was only human, 
and even in his career there were incidents which, for 
the sake of his good fame, had better go unrecorded. 
The value of history consists in a recital of all the 
facts, and in the life of Rhodes and the history of 
South Africa these facts should have a place. 


Yet the story of the later days, the story of Rhodes 
and Kruger, the war and the making of the Union, 
is wonderfully well told here. The author, by his 
manner of writing, proclaims himself an Imperialist, 
but when one comes to reckon up the wrongs done to 
the colonists by muddling, senseless limitations and 
economies inflicted by Home Governments, it is possible 
to admire the Imperialist bias of the work, for surely 
the treatment which England has accorded to South 
Africa is sufficient to cure any man of Imperial 
sentiments. 


In the preface to the volume the author says “the 
book shows little party spirit, and reflects neither Whig 
nor Tory doctrine.’’ Though, in certain phases of the 
story that the book tells, we find evidence of party 
spirit, we agree that the effect is unimpaired thereby— 
save for the omission already remarked. The graceful 
tribute of thanks with which the preface closes is a 
fair index to the spirit animating the author, and we 
trust that the book will get the prominent place it de- 
Serves among serious historical works on South Africa. 





The new arrangement at the Haymarket for booking 
the pit came into operation for the first time on 
Wednesday, April 29, at the matinée. All the seats 
in the pit may be reserved, and a separate box office is 
opened in the pit entrance, where seats can be booked 
on the day of performance only, from half-past six 
in the afternoon for the evening performances, and 
half-past twelve in the day for matinées. “Tickets 
will only be issued for performances on the day itself, 
and will not be booked in advance. 





Shorter Reviews 


The Beasts, Birds, and Bees of Virgil: A Naturalist’s 
Handbook to the Georgics. By THOMAS FLETCHER 
RoyDs. With a Preface by W. Warde Fowler. 
(B. H. Blackwell, Oxford. 3s. 6d. net.) 


R. ROYDS’ little handbook to the Georgics will be 
quite indispensable in future to every student who 
takes more than a purely academic interest in the study 
thereof. The author does a great deal in the way of 
clearing up certain difficulties which have hitherto 
defied the efforts of commentators. Where he too 
has failed he has not hesitated to declare the fact. 
The birds of Virgil in particular have long been the 
cause of much perplexity. Virgil made many mistakes 
in regard to the habits of bees, and Mr. Royds does 
not attempt to palliate them. But on the other hand 
the poet was a far more accurate observer than many 
of his more favourably situated successors. Perhaps 
the most notable example is ‘‘ the utter nonsense, with 
an error of fact in every other line, and instinct through- 
out with a total misconception of the great bee-parable’’ 
of Shakespeare’s “Henry V.”’ (1, 2). Mr. Royds is also 
doing a great service when he insists upon a fact often 
left out of sight, namely that what may not be accurate 
of conditions in this country may be the truth of Italy, 
for example in respect of the singing season of the 
nightingale. We cannot too strongly recommend this 
commentary to every student, not merely of the 
Georgics, but of Virgil as poet and nature-lover. 





Table Mountain. By A. VINE HALL. (T. M. Miller, 
Cape Town.) 

Cornish Catches. By BERNARD MOORE. (Erskine Mac- 
donald. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Poems: with Ballads of Old Birmingham. By E. M. 
RUDLAND. (David Nutt. Is. 6d. net.) 


IT is a worthy purpose to endeavour to remove the re- 
proach that ‘‘South Africa has no literature,’ and Mr. 
A. V. Hall’s poem, ‘“Table Mountain,”’ if it makes but 
a small splash in the great sea, was worth writing. It 
is, we understand, in its seventh thousand, and the 
present issue is revised and enlarged. The reading of 
it brings no thrills, but the verse is careful, and in cer- 
tain passages reaches a level which is genuine poetry 
inspired quite evidently by sincere feeling. 

‘‘Cornish Catches’’ contains a number of poems quite 
apart from the county of the West, though we like the 
dialect verses as well as any. The first set, ‘Well, 
there ’tis,’”’ brings a strangely sweet emotion to one who 
knows that lovely land well, and ‘‘Grocery’’ is a capital 
thyme. ‘‘Mevagissey’’ is excellent; and one who has 
often tramped the coast ‘‘from Downderry to Looe”’ 
has enjoyed ‘‘A Looe Lay’”’ exceedingly. As to the 
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other part of the book, Mr. Moore may be known as a 
true poet by many of his lyrics, some of which have 
appeared in these columns; ‘‘The Return’’ is one of the 
finest, and we are glad to see these really talented verses 
preserved in more permanent form. 


Mr. Rudland’s poems are musical; we prefer his 
lighter moods in ‘‘The Little People’’ and ‘“‘Youth’s 
Dreams’’ to the more ambitious pages which he would 
probably value as his best work. The ‘‘Ballads of 
Birmingham’? embody in rhyme certain stories and 
legends of the town, often historic. The best of them 
tells of how the news of Waterloo was brought to the 
city by coach—it has a fine speed and a ringing 
measure, and is a great success in its way. Others in the 
riode of the rhymed couplet seem rather spiritless and 
slack; on the whole, however, the collection is well 
worth reading and keeping. 





“The Queen’’ Newspaper Book of Travel, 1914: A 
Guide to Home and Foreign Resorts. Compiled 
by The Travel Editor (M. HorNsby, F.R.G.S.). 
Illustrated. (“ Field and Queen’”’ Offices. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 


To those who are able to take long and expensive 
journeys, to see as many countries as they wish, as well 
as to those who can afford merely the one holiday in 
a year, this travel book issued by the Queen will be 
of much use. Tourists visiting countries many miles 
from their own can consult this little volume with re- 
gard to necessary clothing, the customs of the people, 
the cost of living, and the many details which it is 
well to know before setting forth for unfamiliar lands. 
The description of the various health and pleasure 
resorts both at home and abroad is very good, and 
should enable anyone to choose those most likely to 
suit their taste. The maps also give an additional 
value to the book, and are clear and well selected. 










Pot-Pourrt Mixed by Two. 
and Miss ETHEL CASE. Illustrated. 
Elder and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE 


(Smith, 


““ POT-POURRI Mixed by Two”’ undoubtedly bears out 
its name, for it is a heterogeneous mixture of such 
varied concomitants as roses and onions, suffragettes 
and the Salvation Army, pauper lunatics and crowned 
heads, uric-acid-diet and occasional snatches of verse, 
together with many other things too numerous to 
mention. Ostensibly a work on gardening, at least so 
we gather from the publishers’ preliminary announce- 
ment, the two ladies responsible for it have not been 
satisfied with instructing the reader in the science of 
horticulture, but have generously added to much sage 
advice their opinions on affairs in general in a more 
or less desultory manner. 





$$$ 


British Trees and How to Name Them at a Glance 
Without Botany. By FORSTER ROBSON. (Hol. 
den and Hardingham. 7d. net.) 


LOVERS of the country, and particularly those who 
dwell in towns, will be glad to welcome this smal] 
book dealing with the trees of their native land. Care 
has been bestowed on the many diagrams produced 
and the short descriptions given with each illustration, 
but at the same time we wish that small tinted draw. 
ings could have been given of sprays of leaves as they 
actually grow on the trees; in this way it would be 
easier for the novice to distinguish them than by the 
flat diagrams, although the latter serve their purpose 
when the difference between certain trees is very slight. 
Perhaps we may look forward to a larger edition of 
the same book with additional illustrations of leaves 
and, where possible, blossoms. 









Woman and Crime. By HARGRAVE L. ADAM. Illus- 
trated. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s. net.) 


“ WOMEN are the whips of Satan”’ is one of the say- 
ings of Mohammed, and with regard to the majority 
of those members of the so-called “gentle ’’ sex con- 
sidered in this work the indictment is not an unfair 
one. So far as official figures show male criminals 
outnumber female ones; but, as the author observes, 
there are women who “are the cause of, directly or 
indirectly, a large amount of crime in men for which 
they receive.no statistical credit.’”’ This assertion he 
supports in a section of the book on aiders and abettors 
of crime. Other subjects dealt with are poisoners, 
murders by violence, baby farmers, vitriol throwers, 
financial defrauders, and in fact everything pertaining 
to female criminology. The cold and brutal truths 
which Mr. Adam presses home are not pleasant read- 
ing, and we hesitate to recommend such a gruesome, 
though studious, work to the general public, for in the 
hands of a degenerate there is no knowing what harm 
it might not cause. 











Fiction 


Mistress Charity Godolphin. 
(John Murray. 6s.) 


F EW periods of English history have been so much 

exploited by fiction writers as the time of the Mon- 
n:outh rebellion, and here is yet another story written 
round the theme. The hero is one Michael Cameron, 4 
Lowland Scot, who had fought against Covenanters at 
Bothwell’s Bridge before he came south to take part in 
that sorry attempt of a weak man to upset a bad king. 
The heroine’s name adorns the title page of the book, 
and her father, old Sir Hugh, is represented as a friend 
of the Lady Alice Lisle, whom he, with Cameron, at 
tempted to rescue after her arrest. As is the custom 


By GLADYS MURDOCH. 
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with this class of story, everything comes right at the 
end, and Charity and her lover are united, after various 
barriers have been set up and knocked down. 

The character of the father is weakly drawn, and 
that of Cameron is practically the only clear portrait 
in the book. This is a distinct drawback, for stories of 
this romantic type depend almost entirely for their 
effect on a clear presentment of the characters. The 
author does better work in picturing the terrible Judge 
Jeffreys on his bloody assize—though that particular 
scene of history has been described so often that repro- 
duction is of necessity an easy task. The trial 
of Lady Alice Lisle is given fairly fully, and 
we must say that our sympathies go out to her 
far more than to anyone else introduced here, probably 
because we know she 1s real, while the others never 
achieve a greater dignity than that of lay figures, round 
whom a plot has been constructed. There is too much 
evidence of construction, too much making of a story 
out of threadbare incident, for the book to impress the 
reader to any extent, while the sentimentality on the 
part of the writer betrays extreme youth and inexperi- 
ence in the art of story making. 





Splinters. Anonymous. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.) 


WE prefer to shirk the question as to whether this series 
of letters is a reproduction of authentic documents, 
or a cloak for the story told, for the book is the record 
of a love that could end only in tragedy, and the record 
is sufficient without further question. The correspon- 
dents are Elaine Hamilton and Guy Desmond, and 
Elaine is a soiled woman before the writing of the first 
letter. By reason of this and a lack of incident, the 
book will probably never achieve popularity, but such 
a record of love in the highest, finest sense of the word, 
is seldom penned, and there are some to whom the story 
will appeal: the lovers of the world may take and read 
the book, finding therein what they themselves would 
fain express. ‘‘It is no credit that I keep true to you: 
all else repels,’’ writes the man, out of his longing and 
waiting. Out of his bitterness he writes again: ‘“Wed- 
ding gifts that outlast the marriage are such a bore to 
dissect on dissolution,’’ this concerning the marriage of 
a mutual acquaintance. But quotations from such a 
book are useless, for this is not a story, but two sets of 
bared nerves laid out, quivering. It is too intimate a 
record for print—we feel it too intimate for cold criti- 
cism, much as we dislike the character of the woman 
tevealed here. 

The end is in keeping with the letters; the two come 
together, and, before the commonplaces of life can spoil 
their high passion, they die together. We could wish 
them no better fate—unless they could have taken those 
terribly poignant letters with them. If the letters are 
not authentic, then a fine artist in emotions wrote the 
book, for, poor as it is in actual story, it has the rare 
grip of utter reality. 








The Sheep Track. By NESTA H. WEBSTER. 
Murray. 6s.) 


(John 


A FEW years ago Father Bernard Vaughan drew the 
half of fashionable London to Farm Street by a course 
of outspoken sermons on “The Sins of Society.” 
“Society,’’ conscious of a pleasant thrill, applauded— 
and went its way. The author of this novel has chosen 
the deadlier 7éle of the satirist. Deadlier, because, 
while people have no objection whatever to being de- 
nounced, they have all the objection in the world to 
being laughed at. Miss Webster is less concerned with 
the “sins’’ of society than with its futilities, which are, 
indeed, many. It is just here that (being an artist) 
she parts company with the preacher; though, like the 
preacher, she starts off with a text. It is from Epictetus 
—“Look to it that thou do nothing like a sheep, or thus 

had the man perished.’’ Society—or that 
negligible group of bored nobodies which arrogates to 
itself that titlke—she figures as a sheep-track. “The 
people you have been amongst are simply sheep—with 
sheep’s mentalities, sheep’s instincts, the sheep’s sub- 
mission to following along the track chosen for them 
by the bell-wethers.’’ These words are addressed to 
Marica Fayne, a girl of natural instincts and human 
sympathies, whom circumstances and the culpable 
neglect of an elderly parent immersed in some nonsense 
called archeology had set adrift in the bleak and soul- 
destroying wilderness of a “London season.”’ Of how 
Marica rose superior to her environment the reader 
must learn for himself. The book is one which deserves 
to be read and remembered. 





The Day of Days: An Extravaganza. By LOUIS 
JOSEPH VANCE. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 


IT is not possible to apply the ordinary canons of 
criticism to this novel. The author disarms in advance 
all who might take exception to his work by labelling 
it an extravaganza. One knows that one is reading non- 
sense, and that the nonsense will continue to the end 
ot the book. Yet the story is not merely 
melodramatic absurdity. It has a deeper purpose, and 
that is to satirise modern New York as it appears in 
the sensational Press and in a certain class of melo- 
dramatic fiction. New York as portrayed in these 
media of information is absurdly impossible. It is 
only when Mr. Vance emphasises and exaggerates all 
these absurdities that one realises how absurd it really 
is. But the author is very prodigal with his material. 
Perhaps it is not for the reader to complain of this, 
for he thereby obtains an excess of amusement and 
excitement. Nevertheless, he seems to have crowded 
into the space of twenty-four hours enough action to 
satisfy the ordinary author of half a dozen novels. 
The continued and persistent use of American slang 
grates somewhat on the reader, but presumably, unless 
Mr. Vance departed from his scheme, it could not be 
avoided. However, any imperfections there may be 
are of minor consequence; the book is essentially one 
to fill pleasurably an idle hour or two. 
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The Theatre 


Tentative Performances 


HE old difficulty of which the dramatist of the 
past used to complain in regard to getting his 
first play produced seems now to have passed away. 
At least, this is the case in regard to many promising 
pieces and one-act plays. The societies which are kind 
enough to invite us to such trial performances are now 
very many. At the London Pavilion that particular 
one which is called ‘‘West End Productions’’ recently 
gave no fewer than six short pieces. We greatly re- 
gret that this group did not appear very happily chosen. 
Fut one short play by Mrs. E. M Harris, ‘‘The Girl 
from Australia,’ although, alas, a not very brilliant 
affair, showed a young actress, Miss Rosie Dane, whose 
future appearances we shall look forward to with great 
hope. Miss Dane evidently has a fine sense of the 
theatre, and in a more telling and dramatic part would, 
we believe, produce a lively effect. In many of the 
others there was much clever acting, but the plays seem 
to us too ephemeral for record. 
Miss Willoughby, who is greatly interested in de- 
veloping new talent, is producing some fresh and per- 
haps more interesting works on Friday, in some of 


which we note that versatile actor Mr. Heath Haviland 
is appearing. 


The Little Theatre 


ITS CHARMS AND IDIOSYNCRASIES 
LET us take a typical first night. As you have 
not the chance to spend an idle half-hour in the 
theatre, you arrive when all is in darkness. The re- 
fined lady who looks after the seating arrangements 
cannot see your number, for she has no electric lamp, 
but she gets a vague idea of your outline, and with 
the charming note of amateurism which haunts the 
theatre she points vaguely to a seat which she thinks 
will suit your personality. She asks you if 
you would like a programme in a manner which 
shows clearly that nothing really matters. About 
this time you lose your eye-glass in the dark. 
Your stall is probably at the side and the back. 
You crumple yourself into it, and the first 
piece begins. Soon two stout ladies shining with 
theatrical jewels and brilliant in the fashionable gold- 
coloured transformations of two years ago tell you 
that you are using one of their places, and you are put 
in the corner, not exactly with your face to the wall, 
but still sufficiently cramped to feel you are being 
punished—mainly for not being a stout lady in a gay 
transformation, but for a good many perfecily just 
reasons as well, we have no doubt. 


DUSK. 


is the appropriate title of the first piece we have come 
to enjoy. For we happen to have a great belief in 
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the cleverness and talent of the author, Mr. Robert 
Vansittart, whose plays “ Cap and Bells ’’ and “ People 
Like Ourselves”’ will be gladly remembered by aj 
playgoers who take a pleasure in modern art. 

“Dusk ”’ is called an Oriental fantasy, the sort of 
thing we like best in the world. It is staged by Mr. 
Kenelm Foss; it is decorated by Mr. Victor MacClure; 
its music is written by Mr. Edward Jones. We make 
a great struggle to see it from our corner. But Mr, 
Foss, with the wisdom of the ancients, knows that only 
those pleasures which are fought for with long- 
continued bitterness really matter. So he has decided 
‘to recreate the heady, woolly-outlined, ecstasy of a 
hachish’’—or, as we should spell it, hasheesh— 
“dream.’’ In carrying out this honourable idea the 
producer has obliterated a good deal of the value of 
Mr. Vansittart’s work, because his “ woolly-outlined” 
actors are not allowed to show us the various emotions 
which would in an ordinary way be seen in a theatre, 
As their voices also appeared to be affected by the 
“ecstasy of hachish,’’ just a little of the beauty of Mr. 
Vansittart’s verse was lost—probably only to a few 
obscure people like ourselves. We have no doubt those 
illustrious ones in the front rows could enjoy this dream 
of a stranger in a strange land who makes love, as 
many another has done, so that he may write an enter- 
taining book of travel and adventure, and dreams of 
tragic issues. We feel certain that such personages could 
appreciate “ Dusk ”’ as is deserved. There is certainly 
beauty, romance, fantasy, wit, and a very useful 
philosophy in it. 

We fancy it must have been in Persia, before the 
Sardar’s Palace, about 1740, that the following phrase 
was first heard: “It is better to be lying down than 
sitting up; it is better to be sleeping than waking; it 
is better to be dead than living.’’ For this is some- 
thing of the meaning of the rather long speeches by a 
slave, Mr. Fred Lewis; he has occasion to console the 
beautiful Child Bride of the dream, Miss Alice Bowes, 
who has loved the foreigner, and whose death is a 
natural concomitant of such a lawless affair. But we 
gathered that the excellent philosophy of the slave 
who felt that “Death was God upon earth’”’ was not 
needed by the child-bride, who already well knew that 
the joy of life was an Occidental fantasy and had 
nothing to do with the immemorial truths of Persia, 
before the Sardar’s Palace, period 1740. From the 
little we know of “ Dusk,’”’ we feel Mr. Vansittart has 
created a work of art which will be greatly appreciated 
by those who are allowed to see it. 


ACCOUNT RENDERED 
proved quite easy to hear and see, although Mr. Foss 
feels that he has presented Mr. Robert Elson’s play 
in a manner which is both whimsical and new. Doubt 
less it was a whim of his to take up the curtain on the 
comedy nearly an hour late; very likely it is fairly new 
in England, although old-fashioned on the Continent, 
to have intervals between the acts that extended to 
nearly half an hour. Apart from these side issues, Mr. 
Elson’s four-act comedy interested us immensely. 19 
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ys it seems a cleverly told story of how a pushing 
woman of the world, Lady Mary Burjoice, Miss Ruth 
Mackay, ‘‘runs’’ her good-natured, simple-minded, and 
devotedly attached husband into the Cabinet and to- 
wards some important peerage and post abroad, in- 
cidentally makes use of many cunning arts, and eventu- 
ally almost shames her husband by taking a great deal 
from a political enemy and not making him her lover 
in return as he expected. D. Q. Gershon, M.P., Mr. 
James Carew, who is the would-be lover, is a little melo- 
dramatic and a little unphilosophical in his affair with 
a beautiful political woman. Most men would know 
that her view of what was cricket would be different 
from his—but then the point of the play would be 
squandered by such obvious knowledge. At any rate, 
the story is lively enough and Miss Mackay is con- 
vincing ; so is Mr. Weguelin as her simple husband, and 
Mr. Fred Lewis as a candid Prime Minister. And there 
are several younger people with love affairs and little 
scenes of that sort who are entertaining: Miss Elsie 
Margetson as a very sporting and sensible Canadian 
girl, and Mr. Ronald Squire as an attractive young 
Englishman. In short, ‘‘Account Rendered,’’ although 
it has not been greatly praised by those who have to get 
their copy into the daily papers by as near 12.0 o’clock 
as possible, is well worth seeing, and we trust that the 
rather curious way in which Mr. Foss presents the play, 
we mean as regards the setting, will become popular, 
for it possesses freshness and charm—qualities that are 
by no means too general in stageland. 


BRER RABBIT AND MR. FOX. 


Always of an afternoon at this theatre, except Satur- 
days, Mrs. Percy Dearmer’s version of Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris’ ‘‘Uncle Remus’’ makes a most charming enter- 
tainment. We have certain awful regrets in regard to 
our youth. We did not read Chandler Harris, Charles 
Dickens or Walter Scott before we were fourteen, so we 
have never been truly enthusiastic on the works of these 
immensely popular authors. But Mrs. Dearmer—with 
the aid of the music of Mr. Martin Shaw—has saved us 
in regard to ‘‘ Uncle Remus”’; she has given us a de- 
lightful play, or series of little gay dramatic stories, 
which hold us with delight. All children will love her 
entertainment, which should be renewed every holiday 
time for years tocome. The author gives the essence of 
her play much better than we can in these phrases : — 


Brer Rabbit is the child of the Plantation, but in 
reality he is many hundreds of years older; he is as 
old as the earliest folk tales of the most primitive 
peoples, as are also, not only Fox, Bear and Tarrypin, 
but also “‘Miss Meadows an’ de gals”’ ; these, clothed 
in the bonnets and crinolines of Uncle Remus’ date, 
are in all probability no more than the wood-nymphs 
living in the forest on equal terms with the animals, 
and speaking their language in the same way; the 
place is nowhere in particular; all the scenes pass in 
Brer Rabbit’s wood. ‘‘Brer Rabbit and Mr. Fox’’ 
Cannot be treated in any way historically—the Play 
is a Frolic, a Fantasy, an Extravaganza in which 
King Deer’s daughter is a human child, and coloured 






os 





folk, white folk and animals all live together on inti- 
mate and friendly terms, inquiring after each other in 
consecrated idiom ‘‘an’ how does your corporisity 
segastinate ?”’ 


All the persons of the story are admirably played, 
Mr. Hayden Coffin being seen quite at his best as the 
curious Mr. Kildee. The girls have gay and charm- 
ing voices; the animals are engaging beyond descrip- 
tion. The fun is simple and delightful from the first 
scene in Brer Rabbit’s wood to the last in his comfort- 
able home. Somehow the clever actors and actresses 
are the personages they represent, and we do not 
trouble, for the moment, about their personalities off 
the stage. Of course, this is quite unfair, but it is their 
own fault for making us so attached to them as the 
queer persons they represent. Every child in London 
must see ‘‘Brer Rabbit and Mr. Fox’’—twice; but just 
for the present the play is being taken off. 

EGAN MEw. 





The Shakespeare Festival 


¢ Sr centre and cause of being of the Stratford 
Festival are of course the festivities attending 
the Birthday Celebration. Outside the theatre, it is 
well to remember there is no such thing as Shakespeare 
the dramatist—a stout fact despite Charles Lamb’s pro- 
nouncement. But, with equal truth, without the birth- 
day the significance of a festival at Stratford is lost. 
It is a thing worth remembering; for thereby it is 
possible that Stratford may become the Mecca of 
English poetic drama at a time when the major part of 
the critics have decided that poetic drama is no more 
than an interesting literary revival. The presence of 
the whole body of Shakespeare’s work at Stratford 
proves that poetry, in form as in content, is an entirely 
convincing dramatic medium. That, if it be properly 
considered, is as much as to say that drama may still 
be literature and not journalism. We do not think 
that the Governors of the Memorial Theatre have 
realised the implications of their position, and there- 
fore have not taken advantage of it to capture an idea 
that might make Stratford in the fullest sense the rally- 
ing centre of a cause. It is at Stratford—supremely if 
not exclusively—that such a thing may be done. The 
wear and tear of large cities makes the imaginative 
exercise of Art a difficult, if not indeed an impossible, 
thing. It is not in such places that drama may be 
built up again in its form of imaginative literature; 
because, as time has proved, the natural drift in such 
places is towards triviality, actualism and the variety 
stage—in a word, journalism of one sort or another. 
We have alluded to this for two reasons. Firstly, 
because the Governors of the Memorial Theatre have 
strangely seemed to miss this obvious thing. Secondly, 
because Mr. Arthur Bourchier in his speech at the Birth- 
day luncheon took advantage of the occasion to plead 
for funds for one more theatre in the West End of 
London. He might, and did, call it the National 
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Theatre—of which we have heard so much, and seen 
so little—but the fact is as we have stated. This, be 
it noted, was spoken at Stratford, where there is 
already a theatre to Shakespeare’s memory, and where 
an unrivalled opportunity presents itself for a forward 
policy in the very kind of drama that Shakespeare 
made. If Stratford came to London with a request 
for funds to prosecute such a policy, part of which 
might well be the proper production of Shakespeare’s 
own plays, the situation would be intelligible. More- 
over, London, with its redundancy of theatres, most of 
which are engaged quite frankly in pure journalism, 
would have an appeal made to its honour. But for 
London to come and ask Stratford for funds is surely 
a strange position. 

If there is one thing certain it is this, that if a truly 
healthful school of acting is to be founded, where the 
play would be the thing and the star-actor meet with 
scant ceremony, and that if a theatre is to be sought 
whose study it would be only to present drama that 
was literature and a high imaginative exercise, London 
is not the place for them. Apart from all other reasons 
London is but one city in England, having rivals and 
competitors in each of the other large cities, and there- 
fore we must go outside to some neutral position in 
order to focus a truly national interest. No better 
place could be found than the township in which the 
greatest of all dramatists is celebrated. 

To do so, however, it is necessary that the Memorial 
Theatre should set itself to give us a high ideal in 
production. We ourselves have always treated it from 
this necessary standard. Productions that might pass 
muster elsewhere; mutilations of the text, disruptions 
of the network of characterisation that Shakespeare in- 
tended, such as have become habitual in other places; 
these and other such things are not to be condoned at 
Stratford; and we have always endeavoured to hold 
firmly by that standard, even at the cost of seeming 
pedantry. For example, when Mr. Bourchier, in the 
** Comedy of Errors,’’ came up to his twin-brother 
Dromio at the end of the play, and said: ‘‘ Oh, 
Dromio, Dromio, wherefore art thou Dromio ?’’ we were 
amused. It wasright to beamused. But we wondered 
what would happen to the Stratford Festivals as an 
international Shakespeare Memorial if such licences 
were to prevail. For what one actor may do, whoever 
he be, every other actor should have the right to do. 
Even less to be condoned was the common buffoonery 
with which this Dromio tied on a breastplate over the 
hindmost portion of his anatomy, for Antipholus to 
whack with loud resounding blows, while Dromio cried 
** Come in!”’ 

Upon Mr. Page’s thoughtful and eloquent speech in 
giving the toast ‘‘To the Immortal Memory of Shake- 
speare’’ the effect was more than incongruous. It is 
certain that the American Ambassador would scarcely 
find it worth his while to come down and make another 
eloquent and sincere address in a place where Shake- 
speare was thrust aside so unceremoniously in his own 
plays. The same faults marked the production of 





es, 


““Much Ado About Nothing.’’ Mr. Bourchier intro 
duced his own entertainment into the interpretation of 
Benedick; and, indeed, he can scarcely be imagined as 
the ideal of possible Benedicks. A mature and portly 
Benedick is scarcely to the point; and it was yp. 
doubtedly owing to this that he was compelled to ip. 
troduce much “‘ business’’ of his own into the play. 
Miss Margaret Halstan was an admirable Beatrice, and 
gave her retorts pat and directly to the issue. Nor did 
she labour the vivacity. Mr. Gerald Lawrence made a 
good Don Pedro, and Mr. Pittar as Leonato was ad. 
mirable. 

The following afternoon saw the ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ”’ taken through with but one stop, with 
the result that the accumulation of interest was never 
hindered. Mr. Patrick Kirwan himself took the part 
of Bottom, and rendered it well, although he was not 
very familiar with his lines. The fault of speaking 
lines as recitations into the auditorium was noticeable 
here, as it has been throughout. In fact, the play 
scene was given to the auditorium instead of to the 
Court. The actors who have avoided this fault have 
been Mr. Napper, Mr. Howlett, Miss Lawrence and 
Miss Hayward; and the gain they often secured in 
this respect, in conviction and in restfulness, was 
considerable. It has been strange to see a Festival in 
which not one of Shakespeare’s greater plays has been 
presented; it is difficult to understand why. In their 
place we have had two plays by Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries, ‘‘ The Two Angry Women of Abingdon” 
and ‘‘ A Woman is a Weathercock.’’ These we will 
deal with next week. DARRELL FIGGIS. 


The Booksellers’ Provident 
Association 


O* Friday evening, 24th inst., another interesting 
lecture was arranged by the indefatigable secre 
tary of the Booksellers’ Provident Association, Mr. 


Cecil Palmer. On the occasion of this evening's 
lecture, the subject, ‘‘ Humour and Pathos of the 
Country Side’’ was made interesting and amusing by 
Mr. Raymond, a Dorset man who, in addition to re 
lating many of his own reminiscences of the people 
among whom he dwelt, gave extremely good render 
ings in dialect of the poems of William Barnes. The 
lecturer had his subject well in hand and never for 
moment faltered over the poems he recited. Like 
many other lovers of the country he regretted that 
the dialects were now fast dying out or were losing 
their purity through the introduction of alien words. 
He hoped that his discourse would induce his audience 


‘to renew their acquaintance with the Dorset poet and 


to learn from him the habits, customs and superstr 
tions which had existed, and to some extent still 
existed, in the south-western county from which he 
came. It seemed a little surprising that in dealing with 
Dorset Mr. Raymond made no mention of Mr. Thomas 
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Hardy, so closely associated in the minds of many with 
this and the neighbouring counties. The audience 
throughout the evening was most appreciative, and a 
hearty vote of thanks was proposed and seconded, the 
chairman, Mr. Grant Richards, introducing the lecturer 
and added a few closing remarks. 





Notes and News 


“Richard Jefferies and Civilisation ’’ is the title of 
a forthcoming volume by Mr. Arthur F. Thorn, to be 
published by A. H. Stockwell. 


With last week’s issue of Canada (the well-known 
illustrated weekly published in London and represent- 
ing all the varied interests of the Dominion) was pre- 
sented a well executed portrait in colour of Mr. Hugh 
A. Allan, President of the Allan Line. This is the 
first of a series of similar portrait supplements, each 
being accompanied by a letterpress study of its sub- 
ject and the phase of Canadian life and work he 
represents. 


A special meeting in connection with The Brown- 
ing Circle of the Poetry Society will be held at the 
Arts Centre, Mortimer Street, W., on Friday, May 8, 
when the Lady St. Davids will give an Address. This 
will be followed by a repetition of a memorable per- 
formance of “In a Balcony.’’ Mr. Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge will take the Chair at 3 p.m. Tickets :— 
5s. (reserved); 2s. 6d. and Is., may be obtained from 
the Secretary, The Poetry Society, 16, Featherstone 
Buildings, Holborn, W.C. 


One of the House Exhibitions of photographs, held 
at frequent intervals by the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain, is now open at 35, Russell 
Square, W.C., free to the public on presentation of 
visiting card, daily from 11 a.m. till 5 p.m., until 
Saturday, May 23. The present Exhibition is of a 
collection of photographs in colour and monochrome, 
by members of that very strong society, the Liverpool 
Amateur Photographic Association, and comprises 
work of much artistic merit. 


The Dresdner Nachrichten (Nationalist) for April 
1€ has a long article on the “ Extension of the Triple 
Entente into a Triple Alliance,’’ which has lately 
been broached on account of the manifest desire on the 
part of France and Russia to induce England to join 
in the formation of a second Triple Alliance. View- 
ing all the pros and cons of such an Alliance for 
England and the reciprocity and conflict of interests 
between the Powers of the Triple Entente, the 
Dresdner Nachrichten holds that the Powers can watch 
with equanimity the development of affairs, for Great 

ritain will never allow herself to be dragged into an 
alliance which would destroy her freedom of action. 


p By the death of Joseph Chelmonski on April 6 
oland lost one of her greatest painters. Born in 1850, 





a contemporary of Alma Tadema, Chelmonski was the 
greatest representative of that school of painting which 
clung to spacious canvases, the grand manner, and an 
almost life-like interpretation of nature. At first 
under the influence of the school of Munich, he soon 
escaped into the more generous atmosphere of Combet 
and the great French masters of that time. His large 
landscapes were admired alike in the salons of Paris 
and the international exhibitions of Germany and 
Italy. In Poland, where he has just died, his name 
was famous, for no small proportion of the progress 
made by Polish painting has been due to his talents 
and his influence. 


From the middle of May to the beginning of October 
two highly interesting art exhibitions will be held in 
Darmstadt. For years now, the Grand-Duke Ernst 
Ludwig has been a recognised patron of art, not only 
of the past but the present. He has gathered round 
him a colony of artists and artist-craftsmen who have 
built for themselves near the town a sort of garden 
city, and has thus done on a large scale what Morris 
and others did in England. One of the forthcoming 
exhibitions will show the newest works of these artists. 
The second exhibition has been initiated by the Grand- 
Duke and Professor Georg Biermann, who is director 
of the two leading German art magazines. It will 
show, for the first time, art as it was practised in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Switzerland from the time after 
the Thirty Years War to the end of the eighteenth 
century. This art is as yet practically unexplored, 
and the organisers have personally sifted most of the 
material, so as to ensure only exhibits of really high 
quality. They wish it to be known that the result will 
be a revelation both as to the individual works exhibited 
and the artists represented, who are now more or less 
forgotten. 


On April 16 an interesting paper on “ The Earls 
and People of Orkney from 872-1350’’ was read at 
the meeting of the Viking Society by the President, 
Mr. A. W. Johnstone. He described the origin, 
history and characteristics of the old inhabitants of 
the Orkney and Shetland Isles, who still retain many 
of their ancient peculiarities. These descriptions of 
the islanders, mostly taken from the old Norse sagas, 
were, on the whole, not very flattering to the Gaels. 
Nevertheless, notwithstanding their evident exaggera- 
tions, they throw valuable light on the Gaelic and 
Norse inhabitants of the Northern Isies and provinces 
of Great Britain. The Gaels, said the lecturer, are 
described by old Norse chroniclers as having black hair, 
swarthy complexions; of quarrelsome disposition, 
given to witchcraft; the Norsemen had fair hair, were 
peaceable, and made hard bargains but kept to them. 
The Orkney and Shetland Isles were colonised by 
them between 600 and 872 A.D. The invaders settled 
among the aborigines, the Picts, who became their 
thralls. The Pictish element is still in evidence, repre- 
sented by a strain of small, dark people. The Earls 
of Orkney, Shetland and Caithness, except the first 
three, were never more than half Norwegian and partly 
Gaelic. The Norse Earls, though half Gaels in blood, 
continued to give their children Norse names, while 
the Gaelic Earls gave their children alternately Norse, 
Gaelic and English names. The lecture showed great 
ability and the results of patient research. 
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At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE 


JESTION time is now by far the most important, 
exciting and interesting hour in the day’s work. 
On Wednesday week the work of dragging bits of 
information out of various Members of the Govern- 
ment went on with unabated vigour. Every fresh 
piece of information only adds fuel to the fire, inas- 
much as it is usually inconsistent with what has gone 
before. Both sides were in a pugnacious mood. The 
Ministerialists were in high feather because they 
thought Bonar Law “ funked”’ the result of another 
vote of censure debate. 


Amery is like a little bulldog. With his exact mind 
stored with every date and incident he hangs on to 
each reply and pours in supplementary questions of 
“If that is the case why ’’—order, or “How comes it 
that ’’—and so on. When was Asquith going form- 
ally to notify General Gough that the assurance 
conveyed to him in the peccant paragraphs had been 
repudiated by the Government? Asquith replied, “I 
do not think it necessary to do anything further.’’ 
Are we to understand that the repudiation was a pure 
piece of parliametary stage management? In future 
were officers to be guided not by instructions from the 
Army Council but by the light of speeches sub- 
sequently made by Members in the House of Com- 
mons? “No,’’ said Asquith, seriously, “the circum- 
stances were exceptional and cannot be taken as a 
precedent.”’ 


Allegations were made by the Opposition; accusa- 
tions were made by the Radicals that officers had 
betrayed confidence. Bonar Law put in a quiet re- 
mark: “Would not the simplest way to clear up all 
these points be to have a judicial inquiry?’ The 
Prime Minister in answer to further heckling made the 
astonishing admission that he had countermanded the 
order for the battle squadron to steam to Lamlash. 
“Then who told lies on Sunday ?’’ asked Amery. “I 
must ask the Member for Birmingham not to shout out 
offensive remarks,’’ said the Speaker. The obstreper- 
ous Kinloch-Cooke took a hand. “Churchill used the 
word ‘hellish’ the other day, but I got him yester- 
day,’’ he added gleefully. “If the hon. gentleman 
wants to say offensive things he had better go out into 
the Lobby,”’ said the Speaker, sternly; whereat the 
‘Ministerialists cheered. 


In spite of all the talk there had been about the 
Unionists interfering with the Army Annual Bill with 
‘a view to preventing the troops being used for political 
purposes, the debate on the committee stage was a dull 
affair. John Ward, who has assumed the leadership 
of the Labour Party, tried to make capital out of the 
cry of the Army against the people, but it cut no ice 
at all. Arthur Lee defended the Army and repelled 


the insinuation that officers were eager to shoot down 
strikers; but the general feeling was that some changes 
‘ought to be:made when soldiers are sent to put down 





rioting caused by strikes. It was felt that it ought 
not to be left to the decision of one magistrate to order 
troops to intervene, and that in the first instance the 
soldiers ought to be armed with something less deadly 
than rifles. Colonel Burn said that in his opinion 
cavalry were more useful than infantry on_ these 
occasions, and the House felt that he was probably 
right. 

At 8.15 the philanthropic young millionaire Astor, 
on a private member’s motion, called attention to the 
necessity for fresh legislation with regard to the milk 
supply, and asked that the present powers should be 
more thoroughly administered. He has put his hand 
to the plough with a view to mitigating the horrors of 
consumption, and has come to the conclusion that milk 
has a good deal to do with it. Herbert Samuel made 
the usual official reply; he agreed with much that had 
been said and promised to consider the matter. 


We then went “back to the Army again.”’ The 
Chairman said that Keir Hardie’s motion that a clause 
should be inserted making it illegal to employ troops 
in the case of any disturbance arising out of a trade 
dispute was outside the scope of the bill, and it must 
be withdrawn; so the Bill passed through Committee 
and was read a third time. On Thursday we got to 
closer grips. Asquith challenged the Leader of the 
Opposition to formulate his charges in a vote of cen- 
sure—‘‘to be decided by the grand inquest of the 
nation,’’ viz.: the House of Commons—a grandilo- 
quent phrase he has borrowed from Mr. Gladstone. 
Asquith was not at his best, for, shrewd leader as he 
is, he knows and everybody in the House knows, and 
he knows that everybody in the House knows, and he 
knows that they know he knows that a vote given in 
such circumstances would be a purely party vote having 
no real value whatever. Bonar Law sat quiet whilst 
the Ministerialists howled with delight. The Leader 
of the Opposition evidently thought that discretion 
was the better part of valour. 


Eugene Wason, the ponderous New Zealand solici- 
tor who sits for Clackmannan and Kinross, asked if 
the Prime Minister had noticed a motion he had put 
down to the following effect: In the opinion of this 
House, the Leader of the Opposition should sub- 
stantiate or withdraw without delay in this House the 
charges of falsehood which he has brought against 
the Prime Minister. And whether he would grant the 
earliest possible day for the discussion of that motion. 


Asquith said he was waiting for the charges to be 
formulated; when they were he would be delighted to 
give the earliest possible day. Bonar Law paused fot 
a moment to allow the Radical cheers to die away, and 
then asked a most unexpected question—albeit a usual 
one on Thursday: “What business was to be take 


next week ?’? He understood that it had been agreed 


by the Whips that Tuesday and Wednesday should 
devoted to a motion to be issued from these Benches 
in connection with the movement of troops. ‘‘I have 
already formulated my charges in the plainest and most 
unequivocal manner, and I shall repeat them and shall 
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be glad to hear the explanation of the Prime 


Minister.” 


The jaws of the Miunisterialists dropped with one 
accord. Asquith looked surprised; it was evidently 
the first he had heard of it—“I shall have to modify 
the arrangements I have made; when will the terms of 
the motion be put-in the paper ?”’ said he. “All in good 
time,’ said Bonar Law, quite at his ease. “ Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, who is away to-day, will move it, and I 
want to consult him before the exact terms are put 
down, but it will be a demand for an impartial 
inquiry.” Asquith, in answer to the usual hail of 
questions, declared that the movements of the battle 
squadron had nothing to do with the disturbance in 
Ulster, and in fact it could not have arrived at Lam- 
lash in time. The reason he had countermanded the 
order was to allay excitement and because the pre- 
cautionary measures had been peacefully carried out. 


We then had Supply, which included an interesting 
report by little Wedgewood Benn on the repairs to the 
roof of Westminster Hall. Sixty-five per cent. of the 
timber could be saved; a new hidden steel roof was 
to be erected outside it which would support its own 
weight and also hold the splendid old roof of Richard 
II—which, as he truly said, was one of the architectural 
glories of the world—in position for all time. It 
would probably cost £60,000 altogether. 


On Friday William Moore, the Ulsterman, had a 
small private Bill on hand to make the law in Ireland 
with regard to the appointment of Revising Barristers 
exactly the same as it was in England. At present 
they were appointed by the Executive, and he proposed 
to put it into the hands of the judges. The few 
Nationalists present got up and ostentatiously walked 
out with some Liberals. Hogge pointed out there was 
no quorum, and the debate stood adjourned until 3. 
“This is what you call winning Ulster,’’ James Camp- 
bell called out sarcastically. It was a mean little 
trick which will do the Nationalists no good. At 3 
o’clock a quorum was obtained, but Birrell was not 
going to offend his Irish allies. The whole difficulty 
arose because there were four or five constituencies in 
Ulster where the majorities were narrow and the Re- 
vision Court became of the highest importance. He 
made the admission that the present state of feeling 
in those constituencies was such that it was better for 
the Executive to bear the criticism on appointments 
than the judges. The Bill, in his opinion, would do 
more harm than good. The Bill was rejected by 24 
in a house of only 158 members. 


In these days everything exciting seems to happen 
at the week-end. On Saturday the result of the Cup 
Final at the Crystal Palace was actually overshadowed 
by rumours from Ulster, and on Sunday and Monday 
Morning we learnt that 50,000 guns and 3} million 
rounds of cartridges had been landed at Larne and 
elsewhere, for the use of the insurgents. The story 
which the Daily Express told in ten closely printed 
columns was like a page from R. L. Stevenson or Max 
Pemberton. The Fanny, picturesquely renamed the 
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Mountjoy, after the vessel which helped to relieve 
Londonderry, had been hanging about in the offing of 
the North Sea for a month, dodging cruisers and wait- 
ing for orders, until lack of coal and food had forced 
the starving crew to run the gauntlet. She had com- 
municated with the shore, and a huge body of Ulster 
Volunteers had manned the roads, held up police and 
coastguard, stopped telegraphs and telephones, and 
assisted a convoy of 600 motor-cars to meet her and 
distribute the contraband stores when landed; and all 
this was done, without a hitch and in secret, between 
10 p.m. on Friday night and 10 a.m. on Saturday 
morning ! 

On Monday we crowded down to hear what Asquith 
would have to say to this last evidence of Ulster’s 
determination not to have Home Rule, and the Radicals 
cheered like mad when the Prime Minister described it 
as “a grave and unprecedented outrage ’’ and assured 
the House “that the Government will without delay 
take the proper steps to vindicate the authority of the 
law.’ All the questions on the paper were about the 
Government plot against Ulster. The Prime Minister 
was consistent in his policy of blocking every ball. He 
snapped and snarled, and said “ No’”’ or “ The question 
did not arise’’ to scores of answers. He was again 
pressed to tell what Sir Arthur Paget said to the con- 
clave of officers: would he write out a report? ‘‘He 
has too much to do,” said Asquith—a reply which 
evoked much scornful laughter. 

“Ts Sir Arthur Paget quite happy in his present 
position ?’’ asked “ Polly Carey.’’ “No man can say 
if he is happy,”’ ruled the Speaker, with subtle humour. 


After questions the Plural Voting Bill came on for 
the second time, but, important as it is to us as a party, 
it seemed almost insignificant in the light of recent 
events. Lulu Harcourt was facetious and at times 
rather vulgar. He quoted a speech made last year, 
when the question of a stake in the country had been 
considered. Was the number of his children to be 
reckoned? “It would be interesting,’’ he remarked, 
“to see a revising barrister trying to hold the balance 
between a man’s stake and his sterility.’” He practi- 
cally called old Chaplin the embodiment of a modern 
suburban “nut ’’—a description which the old Squire 
repudiated, saying that he was “too old to be so well 
versed in modern slang as Mr. Harcourt is.’’ 


It was a dull debate, ending in a majority of 77 for 
the Government. To become effective, the Bill has to 
be passed next year. Can the Government last long 
enough to accomplish this? 


On Tuesday Austen Chamberlain moved the resolu- 
tion for a judicial inquiry into all the events of the 
last two or three weeks. It was admitted on all sides 
that the gun-running at the week-end had modified 
the situation considerably. “Who were the Tories to 
demand an inquiry about the action of the Government 
when their friends the Ulstermen were doing such 
illegal things ?’’ 

Austen had a difficult task, but he- performed it 
admirably. He was calm, cold, judicial. He told 
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the whole story point by point. Asquith occa- 
sionally interrupted him, but Austen immediately 
quoted chapter and verse to show that the Government 
had been concealing the truth. 


Winston replied. At first he was all fire and fury. 
“Tf rebellion comes,”’ he said, “ we shall put it down’’; 
and he threatened the utmost chastisement to those who 
had been guilty. “We shall not use force till force 
is first used against the representatives of law and 
order. We shall in no circumstances use more legal 
force than is necessary to maintain or restore order. 
Lest, therefore, they take life first, their lives will not 
in any circumstances be in danger. But if they do, we 
are bound to use all the forces at our disposal, and to 
take all necessary measures to secure the vindication of 
the law and the repression of disorder.”’ 


At this point he suddenly turned round and made a 
dramatic offer to Sir Edward Carson. As his words 
may become historic, I give them verbatim : 


“TI am going to run some little risk upon my own 
account in what I am going to say. Why cannot Sir 
E. Carson say boldly, ‘ Give me the amendments to the 
Home Rule Bill I ask for to safeguard the dignity and 
interests of Protestant Ulster, and in return I will use 
all my influence and goodwill to make Ireland an in- 
tegral unit in the Federal system.’ If the right hon. 
gentleman used language of that kind in a spirit of 
sincerity, it would go far to transform the political 
situation, and I firmly believe that procession of 
hideous and hateful moves and counter-moves which 
we are forced to discuss, and that hateful avenue down 
which we have looked too long, would give place to a 
bright prospect which would bring honour and not dis- 
credit to all concerned, and would save these islands 
from the evils for which our children will hold us 
accountable.”’ 


From that moment the debate took a milder turn, 
and it may be that the common sense of the English 
people will once more reassert itself and a way out 
found to the impasse. 


After all, if Ulster is left out of the Bill and is 
allowed to come in if and when she likes, she will have 
gained all she asks for. 
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Literary Competition 


EIGHTH WEEK. 


URING the thirteen weeks from March 14 to June 6 Tug 
D ACADEMY will print each week a passage from some 
more or less well-known author whose work is gene- 
rally easily accessible either on the bookshelves at home or in 
the popular libraries published to-day—such libraries as 
Dent’s Everyman’s or Macmillan’s Eversley Series or the 
0, aad Editions of Standard Works issued by Messrs. G, 
Bell and Sons, or a series such as Jack’s Popular Books, 
Perhaps here and there an excerpt may be taken from q 
volume not quite so — to hand, but for the most 
the source will be beng! popular, if classic. All we 
romise is that me will appear which cannot be traced 
by inquiry among reading friends or a little research such 
as delights the true book-lover. 

Thirteen quotations will appear, and to those of our 
readers who send in the most correct list of names of authors 
and titles of works, and the two next best lists, we offer a 
First Prize of £5, a Second Prize of £3, and a Third Prize 
of £2. 

All competitors have to do is to fill in the Coupon given 
below, and after the completion of the series forward the 
thirteen Coupons to the Competition Editor, THE Acapgmy, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. Results must reach 
us by first post on June 15, and the awards will be 
announced, we hope, in our issue of June 20, or, at the latest, 
of June 27. : oer 

It must be understood thaf the Editor’s decision is final, 
and that he claims the right, in the event of a tie, to divide 
the prizes as he thinks proper. 


Quotation VIII. 

Much has been written by critics, especially by those in 
Germany (the native land of criticism), upon the important 
question, whether to please or to instruct should be the end 
of Fiction—whether a moral purpose is or is not in harmony 
with the undidactic spirit perceptible in higher works of 
the imagination. And the general result of the discussion 
has been in favour of those who have contended that Moral 
Design, rigidly so called, should be excluded from the aims 
of the Poet; that his Art should regard only the Beautiful, 
and be contented with the indirect moral tendencies, which 
can never fail the creation of the Beautiful. Certainly, in 
fiction, to interest, to please, and sportively to elevate—to 
take man from the low passions, and the imiserable troubles 
of life, into a higher region, to beguile weary and selfish 
pain, to excite a generous sorrow at vicissitudes not his 
own, to raise the passions into sympathy with heroic 
struggles—and to admit the soul into that  serener 
atmosphere from which it rarely returns to ordinary exist- 
ence, without some memory or association which ought to 
enlarge the domain of thought and exalt the motives of 
action ;—Such, without other moral result or object, may 
satisfy the Poet, and constitute the highest and most 
universal morality he can effect. But subordinate to this, 
which is not the duty, but the necessity, of all Fiction that 
outlasts the hour, the writer of imagination may 
permit himself other purposes and objects, taking care that 
they be not too sharply defined, and too obviously meant 
to contract the Poet into the Lecturer—the Fiction into the 
Homily. 
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Coupon 8, May 2, 1914. 


.*. Copies of previous issues may be obtained 7 new 
readers desirous of taking part in the Competition. 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN EAST AND 
WEST. 


ROM time to time students of affairs, dividing the 
F world arbitrarily into two spheres, attempt to 
sum up what they choose to cali the relations existing 
between East and West. It was so after the Russo- 
Japanese campaign of 1904-5. The ogre of a Yellow 
Peril then obsessed the minds of men. Some few years 
later the revolutionary torrent in China which swept 
away the Manchu Dynasty revived the spectre of terror. 
It needed no emphasis to bring home to dwellers in the 
West the tremendous importance of the popular asser- 
tion of a race computed to number four hundred million 
souls. China, so it seemed, instead of being a far-off 
land whose ways and customs were as dark as they were 
devious, suddenly, like some colossal iceberg threaten- 
ing the ship of Western civilisation, loomed so near as 
to provoke a chorus of terror-stricken cries. 


About the same time as the events of which we write, 
the manifestations of unrest in India developed violent 
symptoms. In Turkey, the Young Turks carried all 
before them, and Persia toyed with a Constitution. All 
the signs and portents went to show that, guided by the 
lustrous star of Japan’s ascendency, the peoples of 
Asia, with angry countenances turned towards the West, 
were awake and aglow with a burning zeal to uplift 
their destinies. Mediums for the expression of public 
opinion were hastily improvised. There was less of 
Oriental stoicism, more of Oriental fanaticism. Causes 
were advocated with a vehemence that has no parallel 
with us. The masses left the bazaars where they had 
been accustomed hitherto to discuss daily events and 
in great assemblies gathered in public places where, in 
their own tongue by men of their own breed, they lis- 
tened eagerly to eloquent statements of principles that 
were new to them, the principles of equality and frater- 
nity in the truly universal sense. Printing presses were 
imported and set up, and the literature, not of the past, 
which alone had been accessible, but of the living, topi- 
cal present, was served up to them in the form of daily 
newspapers. The idea of citizenship spread rapidly; 
parliaments were composed; armies drilled after the 
modern fashion; and worthy attempts made to restore 
to balance the scales of justice which had long been 
heavily loaded on the wrong side. 


All these things, as we have said, produced a feeling 
of dismay throughout the West. Then the process of 
self-analysis, always the resort of man when in moods 
of depression, was indulged in far and wide. The 
cycle of the world’s civilisation, it was said, was re- 
volving rapidly. European peoples had eaten to their 
fill of the luxuries of life, and with them the swift 
decay of senility had set in. The history of the world 
shows that its peoples are afflicted with alternate waves 
ot optimism and pessimism concerning their own future. 
Living as they do in the present, shaping merely as 
units the evolution of the time, and influenced by an 
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environment which they cannot explain, their vision be- 
comes distorted by the very reason of its limited perspec- 
tive. Thus it was that we of the Western races cowered 


before the dramatic manifestations that illuminated the © 


Eastern skies. The precedents of history were re- 
morselessly dragged to light. By the method of com- 
parison the nervous imaginations of clever students con- 
jured up pictures of the devastating ruin that was about 
to shatter the imposing fabric of Western civilisation. 
If, declared the logicians to our day, fatally wedded to 
the habit of hasty deduction, Kublai Khan, with his im- 
perfectly armed hordes and lacking any other means of 
communication save the desert and mountain track, was 
able to accomplish so much, what fearsome peril might 
we expect from a United Asia, led by leaders bril- 
liantly versed in the strategy of the time, and having at 
their disposal vast armies trained to Prussian precision, 
together with the transport facilities of modern rail- 
way organisation? No regard was had for the capacity 
of the West to resist the onslaught. The West was a 
camp divided against itself, and it was effete. But 
there is no determining or, to speak more correctly, arbi- 
trary point at which it is possible for the contemporary 
observer to say, fearless of contradiction, that the cycle 


of one civilisation has run its course and is succeeded by 
another. 


The historian alone, looking back, is competent to 
locate the exact period when human affairs undergo a 
change on so vast a scale as to warrant the judgment 
that civilisation has shifted its basis. For the influence 
of the event of to-morrow eradicates that of the happen- 
ing of to-day, and though man may claim far-seeing 
qualities, frequently in his striving towards the ultimate 
border of vision he neglects to notice the stupendous 
facts that intervene nearer home. This last circum. 
stance accounts for much of the misconception that 
has arisen in the study of the fascinating problem of 
the new relations that exist between East and West. 
For example, it was assumed that because Russia had 
been beaten upon the plains of Manchuria her position 
as a Power was destroyed for many a year to come. 
No allowance was made for the extraordinary condi- 
tions characterising that historic campaign. Indivi- 
duals removed far from the scene saw merely Russia, 
whose one-time might won for her the wholesome re- 
spect of the world, retreating before the forces of an 
Oriental nation long despised and cold-shouldered. 
They did not stop to think of all that Russia had 
achieved even in the hour of her disaster. Insufficient 
credit was given to her for the creation of that vast 
organisation which succeeded in transporting nearly a 
million men over six thousand miles to the field of 
battle. The amazing fact was not so much that she 
should have had dominion of the Pacific wrested from 
her, but that she should have brought to a halt the 
armies of her enemy long before these were in sight 
of her own territory. Once again in her history she 
acted as a breakwater upon which the stormy tides of 
' Asiatic aggression were broken. Men, too, under- 
estimated the capacity of Russia to recuperate. Their 
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outlook has been obscured by the blinding rays which 
emerged from Japan’s brilliant triumph. 


All these things have become evident with the lapse 
of time. But so quick has been the reaction that the 
public mind has become perplexed and the moment is 
therefore opportune for a calm survey of the subject. 
In the first place it is desired to emphasise that to speak 
in a carelessly comprehensive fashion, as many do, of 
the East as an entity in itself is to commit a funda- 
mental] error upon which much fallacious reasoning may 
rest. Japan is playing a lone hand. At present she is 
undergoing sweeping transition no less momentous than 
that which came upon her at the time of the restoration 
of the Monarchy. Of this aspect more will be said in 
a later article. But it is important to bear in mind here 
that while the gravity of her internal condition more or 
less discounts her importance in international affairs for 
the time being, she can only thrive and prosper in the 
future at the expense of her neighbours on the Asiatic 
continent. China, though aroused, is encumbered by 
the sheer proportions of her vast territories, which in 
turn produce a complexity of problems such as almost 
threaten a division of North from South. China, 
therefore, is moving slowly. To prophesy concerning 
her future would be as fatuous to-day as it was in the 
era of Manchu misrule. No special knowledge, how- 
ever, is required for the realisation that she cannot sud- 
denly conquer her difficulties to take a place of rank 
with the world’s Powers. Through the lowered mists 
that obscure her future one incontrovertible fact is as 
evident as light itself, that unless overwhelming pres- 
sure from the West compel otherwise, Japan, who again 
and again has subjected her to territorial aggression and 
other ignominies of various kinds, will remain her im- 
piacable antagonist. For, as already implied, Japan, 
in the very nature of things, can only profit so long as 
China is unfortunate. As we glance at the East thats 
nearer to us we find that recent events in this region 
compel a revision of the idea that all Asiatic countries 
were about to follow the lead of Japan. The Ottoman 
Empire has been thrown into the melting pot, and 
Persia has come permanently under the domination of 
two Western Powers. It is perfectly true that the suc- 
cess of Japan inspired the races of Asia to a sense of 
national consciousness. But at the same time it is ut 
deniable that they have met with a check in their for- 
ward movements, and that all alarmist prophecies as to 
the imminence of dire peril from this quarter have thus 
early been falsified. | We now see plainly that forces 
have been newly awakened in the West such as will 
act as an effective check upon the aggressive movements 
threatened from the East. 


It is remarkable that men should have overlooked 
the possibility of counter developments of this kind. 
That they did so, however, is evident from the existence 
of a widespread feeling up to a few years ago that @ 
Yellow Peril was a contingency to be reckoned with dur 
ing the present generation. Here we have an illustre 
tion of that unaccountable neglect on the part of 4 
whole generation to detect the shaping of one of those 
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stupendous facts of supreme importance to itself. This | 
hope of the West, as might easily be expected, comes 
from Russia and her Slav protégés in South Eastern 
Europe. So recently as two years ago few people in 
this country were aware of the enormous progress which 
has been made in the Tsar’s dominions since the calami- 
tous period of 1904-5. Russia was looked upon as a 
snow-bound land altogether inaccessible to foreign visi- 
tors. Difficulties in regard to the police and passport 
system were believed to be insurmountable. Moreover, 
stories that dated back to the time of revolutionary 
activity created the impression far and wide that there 
was no security of life or property in the country. In 
short, the ignorance that prevailed concerning Russia 
and the Russians was as dense as that which could be 
attributed to the Siberian mujzk in regard to England. 
Indeed, we knew far more about Japan, situated six 
thousand miles away in the remote East, than was the 
case with Russia, whose frontiers are within a journey 
of only fifty hours from London. Then the wonderful 
art of Russia began to force its way into popular favour 
in London. It followed that interest was stimulated 
in all aspects of Russian life, and to-day, as a conse- 
quence, England is becoming well instructed as to the 


- great developments that are in progress in the Russian 


Empire. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


HE general position on the Stock Exchange shows 
some signs of improvement. The failure of a firm of 
jobbers in the Foreign market depressed everybody, 

and it is quite likely that further failures will occur. At 
least two firms are openly talked about. Whether we get 
any more failures or not, there is no doubt that the 
account just closed will prove disastrous. There is, of 
course, no ‘‘bull’’ account open, but those who purchased 
stock and pawned it with the banks are finding consider- 
able difficulty in keeping up the limit. 

The news from Mexico varies from day to day. My 
information is very bad. I am assured that Huerta has no 
intention of giving way, and I am afraid that the tales 
cabled over are sent from an American source and are 
not reliable. Holders of Mexican securities should cer- 
tainly realise. We now hear that the Mexican Northern 
Power is to issue three millions of prior lien bonds, osten- 
sibly because the dam must be raised to save the property 
from destruction by flood. This is a mere excuse, for 
everyone knows that the works are right in the heart of 
the revolutionary country and that no work has been 
carried on for a long time past. The truth is that the 
company wants money to pay some of its debts, and we 
shall see the same game played here as was played over 
Mexico North-Western, another concern with a Canadian 
head office. The public have no control over these com- 
panies registered in Canada, and it should be a warning 
to them not to invest their money in any company whose 
registered office is outside the United Kingdom. 
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The poor reception given to new issues has 
frightened away the promoter; this week the only com- 
pany bold enough to offer its shares is the Stocal 
Enamelled Tile and Iron Company, which appears to have 
invented a new process for enamelling tiles and advertise- 


-ment signs. It is difficult to form any opinion about such 


an enterprise, as the business is not yet thoroughly estab- 
lished. It may or may not prove a success. 
Money.—Money has been harder during the past few 
days, mainly because the banks are collecting their funds 
for the usual end of the month window dressing. Gold 
still remains at a premium, and nearly the whole of it is 
purchased by the Continent. If this premium continues, 
the Bank of England will have to reconsider its decision 
not to purchase above the normal price. We cannot go on 
many weeks longer without adding to our stock of gold. 
FOREIGNERS.—The news that the Disconto has pur- 
chased the Schaffhausen Bankverein did not surprise afiy- 
body. The bank has been doing badly of late, and it will 
be remembered that some years ago it practically agreed 
to amalgamate with the Dresdner. That arrangement 
fell through. The Disconto will now be the largest bank 
in Germany. Nearly all the German, French and Russian 
banks are busily engaged in strengthening their position. 
In Russia all speculation has ceased, and in Berlin: the 
banks give no encouragement to the gambler. The posi- 
tion in Paris is not good, but the longer we can drag on 
without a failure, the more chance there is of an improve- 
ment. Tintos and Perus are very weak, and the Brazilian 
news is bad. It is feared that the French banks will after 
all decline to make another loan to Brazil. The position 
of the Brazil railway grows worse each week, and it is 
now almost impossible to sell the bonds at all. There is 
a ridiculous disparity in the price between London 
Brussels amounting to over 20 points. Sth iee 
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Home Raits.—In the Home Railway market, all the 


gambling stocks have been sold steadily, and Dover A’ 


are now 474. The Great Central junior securities are weak. 
There is no reason why people should sell heavy stocks like 
London and North-Western, Great Western, and North- 
Eastern. The traffics are reasonably good, and it is cer- 
tain that savings will be affected on each of these railways. 
Great Western at 113 look very cheap. 

YANKEES.—No one has a good word for Yankee rails. 
The Wall Street speculator has sold as much as he dare. 
The banks decline to encourage any weak gambling. 
Everybody is waiting for the decision of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission. If this is in favour of a rise in 
rates, then we may see some improvement in the market. 
Whatever buying there is comes from large foreign banks 
who think this a good opportunity to lay in stock. Cer- 
tainly, Unions at 1554 look very cheap. If we deduct 
the bonus of thirty dollars, this brings the share down to 
125, which is low for a stock yielding 8 per cent. 
Southern Pacific have also been sold to below their real 
value. The line pays 6 per cent., and at 91 looks a bar- 
gain. But there have been large blocks disposed of, and 
this has made the market weak. Everyone dreads a re- 
ceivership in Missouri Pacific, as it is felt that this will 
once again weaken the market. Canadian Pacifics are 
now 198, and have been lower. Both Germans and 
Americans have been selling, and the British investor, 
who is usually so keen on this railway, now stands on one 
side. I do not think that there is any chance of the divi- 
dend being reduced, but there is no doubt that the road 
is suffering from the severe depression in Canadian busi- 
ness. 

RuBBEeR.—The ‘‘bulls’’ were quite unable to maintain 
the price of crepe rubber, which has now fallen to 2s. 7d. 
per Ib., and once again we find hard cured Para quoted 
higher than plantation. As a result, all Rubber shares 
have been easier. The Grand Central report shows a sad 
falling off from the estimate promised in the prospectus, 
but the dividend of 6 per cent. is maintained. I am sorry 
to see that the item coast advances is still creeping up. 
This item figures as an asset, but it is, of course, quite 
irrecoverable and should really be charged against work- 
ing costs. The shares are very much over-valued. 
Vallambrosa report is anxiously awaited, and the Scotch 
people think that the dividend will be cut to jo per cent. 
If this rumour be true, the shares are ridiculously over- 
valued at 12s. 

O1..—There has been very much less speculation in 
the Oil market during the past week, and in spite of the 
really good returns from the Anglo-Egyptian the price of 
Red Sea has weakened. No. 13 well seems to be giving 
a very large production, but the really satisfactory feature 
of the Egyptian oil field is the steady return from the new 
field Hargada. If this territory turns out as well as the 
rest of the land controlled by the Shell, then their policy 
of enlarging the refinery will have been justified. Spies 
have been sold and are now almost low enough to buy 
back. North Caucasians have had a bad break. There 
is a curious position here. The West End has a large 
“*bull’’ account open and the Stock Exchange is short to 
aman. As a rule the Stock Exchange wins whenever it 
is up against the West End punter. 

Mines.—There is nothing doing in the Mining market. 
The Globe and Phoenix meeting resulted in another of 
those coups d’état for which this company is so famous. 
Mr. Miller and Mr. Howard were elected.to the board, 
apparently at the instigation of Mr. Hope. Mr. Haldin- 
stein saved his seat because he was supported by the 
chairman, but Mr. Pitman resigned. This is a great pity, 
as Mr. Pitman is a thoroughly sound, clean man. How- 





ever, the Scotch now hold three-fourths of the shares jg 
this company, and they therefore do what they like with 
the board. The Russian section has been very weak, but 
some support has been given to Russo-Asiatics, and they 
closed a shade harder. 

MiscetLangous.—In the Miscellaneous market every. 
thing has been weak, Marconis having been sold on every 
occasion. Brazil Tractions, Mexico Light and Power, 
and Mexico Trams have also been offered. The City of 
Santos report shows steady improvement, but Spillers and 
Baker’s profits have tumbled heavily, although the divi. 
dend is maintained. Lagunas Nitrate again pays 2 per 
cent. dividend, but the shares should be sold, as the com 
pany does not depreciate as it should do. 

RayMonD Rapctyrre. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


DICTIONARIES AS HELPERS. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Sir,—With reference to my letter of the 21st ultimo, | 
beg to submit to you another case in point. 

About twenty-five years ago an English gentleman— 
a lieutenant-colonel of an English regiment garrisoned in 
Mauritius*—applied to me for private lessons in French. 
I examined him and found that he knew French grammar 
very well. My advice to him was to the effect that he had 
at that moment but to read French newspapers and 
periodicals, together with the best French authors. But 
he insisted upon taking French lessons, on the ground 
that he could not express himself fluently in the French 
circles in which he moved. He then acquainted me with 
his weak points. We began work the following day. 
I immediately supplied him with the materials that he 
required under the circumstances, and advised him at the 
same time to do for French what I was doing at that 
moment for English. He followed my advice, and nine 
months afterwards he sent me as a ‘‘keepsake’’ the follow- 
ing charming literary production, which I have treasured 
as one of the most precious ‘‘souvenirs’’ I ever received 
from my former pupils : 

NorTes ET IMPRESSIONS D’UN ANGLAIS. 

Est-ce qu’il y a au monde une Ile plus ravissante que 
Maurice? On y découvre partout des rues pittoresques, 
des coups-d’oeil magnifiques. Pour s’en faire une idée, 
il faut voir le panorama qui se déroule 4 vos pieds, prés 
des Sept Cascades, lorsque vous avez gravi la derniére 
colline qui domine la Riviére Noire. Partout des champs 
de cannes ; les chemins y serpentent comme sur une carte 
gigantesque, et une montagne sombre se dresse plus loin 
comme une sentinelle sur la baie d’un bleu verdi. 

Derriére, tombent les eaux qui bondissent de cascade en 
cascade; puis, le contour du profond bassin se dessine 
comme une silhouette sur le bleu azuré du ciel. 





* Perhaps His Majesty, King George, who paid a com- 
pliment to the Mauritians in his speech at Paris yesterday, 
might be glad to know the impression their Majesties left 
in Mauritius. One of the inhabitants of that Colony being 
asked what he and his countrymen thought of the present 
sovereigns of England replied : ‘‘Les Anglais, en 1810, ont 
pris I’Ile Maurice par la force des armes ; c’était une belle 
victoire ; mais le roi Georges et la reine Mary y ont rem: 
porté depuis une bien plus belle victoire; leurs Majestés, 
par l’aménité de leurs maniéres, y ont conquis 1’affectio® 
des grands comme celle des humbles, et ont emporté les 
coeurs de tous. . . .”’ 
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Au loin, la mer. immense, silencieuse, parait ‘dormir ;— 
mais au pied des roches noires, on voit 1’écume blanche des 
vagues qui déferlent sur le rivage. 

A Vhorizon, une voile blanche, aussi petite que l’aile 
d’un oiseau, se dirige vers le Port. 

Nous sommes maintenant au bord de la mer, au ‘‘Grand 
Port” ;* le ciel est pur et calme; une brise fraiche, chargée 


d’ozone, souffle doucement, poussant les chasse-marée qui | 


glissent comme des hirondelles, au niveau de la baie. 


Les montagnes, toutes vertes, s’élévent de la plage, -| 


formant le cadre d’un tableau ravissant. 


Sur le récif qui | 


barre l’entrée du port, les grosses lames se heurtent, en | 


cherchant vainement a submerger le phare. De petites 
criques, ou de légers nuages laissent une ombre pourprée, 
s’avancent vers les montagnes et nous attirent, malgré 
nous, dans leurs mystérieuses profondeurs. 


Souillac, plus petit, plus séduisant que Mahébourg, | 


semble se cacher au milieu de ses arbres touffus, qui se 


penchent sur l’eau de |’estuaire, comme pour y contempler | 


leurs agrestes images. 
Gris-Gris, ou sont étalées sur le sable de la plage les 
coquilles merveilleuses de l’atelier de la Nature. 


Mais on ne peut trouver une perspective plus idyllique 
que celle qui s’offre au tou’iste du haut de Moka, a Créve- 
Ceur. La montague s’ouvre, pour ainsi dire, afin de vous 
montrer une vallée, ot l’ange de la paix semble s’étre 
réfugié. A quelque distance de 1a, des chaumiéres se 
cramponnant aux pentes de la montagne, sont entourées 
de champs cultivés, d’une verdure fraiche et tendre. 


Le bélement d’une chévre et le chant d’un coq rompent | 


seuls le silence de la Nature rustique. Au loin, au bord de 
la mer, le Coin de Mire et l’Ile Ronde bornent la vue. Au 
milieu du paysage, les murs blancs et la haute cheminée 
d’une usine se détachent de la verdure des champs de 
cannes. 


Mais je m’apercois qu’il faut m’arracher de ces lieux | 


enchanteurs, car la cloche de la chapelle du village de Moka 
tinte d’une facon douce et triste l’Angelus du soir. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
ADOLPHE BERNON. 
61, Talbot Road, Bayswater, W. 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—How many of those of your readers who have been 
lucky enough to obtain an Easter holiday are prepared to 
give a thank-offering for their four or five days’ respite 
from work? What value do they set upon that little break 
in the year’s toil which makes the journey through the 
months so much less burdensome, upon that change of 


scene which brings them back to their occupations with | 


renewed eriergy and zest? 


I venture to ask them these questions, remembering the | 


vast population of poor London children who not only have 


never been away for Easter, but who have never slept a | 


night out of London at all. Their only chance of renewing 
their health and stréngth is in July and August, and under 
the auspices of a society like the Children’s Country Holi- 
days Fund. Through the generosity of the public and the 
help of the parents, over 45,000 children were able to enjoy 
a fortnight’s fresh air in the country or at the sea last year. 
But with wellnigh a million children in the London 
schools, it should be the aim of all who love children con- 


* It was in the district of Grand Port that the decisive 


— was fought between the English and the French, in 
1810, 
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Stantly to increase the number that we can deal with. 
We must appeal early in order the better to estimate our 


resources ; and we ask for an early response, for the sooner |, 


the money comes in the easier it is for us to increase our 
numbers. 

Your readers have generously supported us in the past. 
Our gratitude is even now due to them, and to you, for 
the ready response to the recent appeal for workers in 
the Press by our president, trustees, and other officers. 
But as our treasurer, the Earl of Arran, reminds me, 
however well supported we are with workers, we simply 
cannot exist without funds. Contributions sent to him at 
the C.C.H.F. offices, 18, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C., will be most gratefully acknowledged. 

I have the honour to be 
Your obedient servant, 
Francis Morris, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 
18, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
April 24, 1914. 


THE STUDY OF SURNAMES. 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY. 

Sir,—Absence from England deprived me of an earlier 
opportunity of referring to Professor Weekley’s interest- 
ing article under the above heading which he contributed 
to your issue of the 4th instant. It was not my intention 
in the notice of his book which I contributed to an earlier 
issue to controvert some of his derivations so much as to 
suggest alternatives. Many names common in England 
can be traced to more than one origin. For instance, take 
the name Pool. Professor Weekley’s attribution to the 
pool and also to the town of Poole cannot be gainsaid, nor 
had I any desire ever to attempt to do so. 

Nevertheless, to my knowledge, the surname Pool borne 
by a widespread English and American family denotes an 
origin from Poland, and came to this country via Holland. 
Sometimes it appears as Poole. Again, Conyers un- 
doubtedly supports the attribution which Professor Week- 
ley gives to it. Yet without diminishing the force of his 
arguments in the slightest, one may hold the view that a 
surname derived from ‘‘Le Convers’? may well have been 
merged in it. In fact, such might be expected to be the 
case. The designation ‘“‘Le Convers’? was by no means 
uncommon in England in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, and even earlier. This the records of the ‘‘Domus 
Conversorum”’ show. The converts were not converts 
from Heathendom on the introduction of Christianity. 
They came with very few exceptions from Jewry and re- 
late as a rule to the period when Norman-French was cur- 
rent in this country. Another name to which Professor 
Weekley refers is that of Selinger, to which I attributed a 
German origin. So far as the name is now current in 
England, I believe this to be correct. Selinger is, of 
course, practically the same as St. Leger. An occasional 
St. Leger of the past may have adopted this alternative, 
but in such a case it does not appear to have survived. 
The English Selingers of to-day all came from Germany. 
If they had any predecessors a century or more ago, were 
they of English origin? I am, sir, yours obediently, 

April 27, 1914. Your REVIEWER. 


THE U.S.A. AND MEXICO. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—We look to TE Acapemy for plain speaking in 
affairs. I find your remarks on the action of the Americans 
in Mexico cryptic and wanting in that rigour and insight 








which you bring to bear when you. are discussing and 
exposing the iniquities of the English Government. 

Let there be no mistake about it :. the Mexican expedi- 
tion is a buccaneering expedition—nothing more, nothing 
less. | There would be peace in Mexico to-day if the 
Americans had not made it their business to prevent peace 
entirely for the service of their own ends. Blood has been 
shed in rivers, innocent men have been ruined, capital— 
mainly British, certainly not Anferican—has been wasted 
in millions—for what purpose? To give the Yankees the 
right to dictate how others shall be governed. If Great 
Britain had a spark of its ancient nerve it would have said 
long ago to the United States : ‘Recognise Huerta in the 
interests of everyone concerned; stop your illicit gun- 
running over the border, abandon your connivance at the 
doings of the Viflas—in a word, hands off, or take the 

nsequences.”’ . 
The Monroe doctrine is not International Law: yet in 
its name Europe allows the Americans to play the Part of 
tyrants and robbers in the Western hemisphere. _ Ameri. 
cans are hated in Mexico, and one of their grievances 
against the Mexicans is that the word of any nation is 
taken before that of America. Europe is playing a con- 
temptible part in not raising a hand to help Huerta, whom 
the Americans alone refuse to recognise. Even Carranza, 
with all his desire to unseat Huerta, will not tolerate 
America’s armed intervention. Let us not humbug our- 
selves any longer as to Yankee intentions. 

Yours, etc., 
ARTHUR WALLACE. 


AUTHORSHIP WANTED. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Sir,—Can you tell me the authorship of the following 
lines? or if your encyclopedic knowledge fails, perhaps 
some of your readers can help me: 

‘‘God made man frail as a bubble, 
God made love, Love made trouble ; 
God made the Vine : Was it a sin 
That man made wine to drown trouble in?”’ 
Yours truly, 
Curious. 
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